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Introduction 


Confessions of a Medium (1860-1) is a early — but perhaps not the first — 
example of a particular genre of Spiritualist literature, the mediumistic confession, 
of which genre the most important examples are William Chapman's Confessions 
of a Medium (1882) (which details his brief and nefarious career as the partner of 
the materializing medium Alfred Firman) and Charles F. Pidgeon's Revelations of 
a Spirit Medium (1891).* 


Predating both of these texts, this Confessions is not a revelation of 
chicanery practiced by the narrating spirit medium; it is the revelation that a 
particular pair of Spiritualists — referred to as Mr. Abijah Stilton and Miss Abby 
Fetters in the text itself — are Free Lovers, Spiritual Affinities. The Fox sisters, 
including Leah as Mrs. Fish, appear in the text under their proper names, as 
does — obliquely, as the author of An Epic of the Starry Heavens (1854) — 
Thomas Lake Harris, but the identities of Mr. Stilton and Miss Fetters are a 
mystery, to me at least, and may or may not have been intended by the author to 
stand in for real people. Stilton's only identifying characteristics are that he is 
married, not a medium, and the editor of a small monthly periodical entitled 
‘Revelations from the Interior,” which may be a reference to the Auburn Apostolic 
Circle’s periodical Disclosures from the Interior and Superior Care for Mortals. 
Miss Fetters is identified by a minimalistic physical description, a range of 
manifestations, and a relatively large number of spirit controls: Sampson, Peter 
the Great, Gibbs the Pirate, Black Hawk, Joe Manton, and “Cribb, a noted pugilist 
of the last century.” 


The text was written by the poet and journalist Bayard Taylor (1825-1878), 
and is reproduced verbatim in the second series of Taylor’s At Home and Abroad: 
A Sketch-Book of Life, Scenery, and Men (1862).° Taylor presents himself, in At 
Home and Abroad, as sympathetic to the supernatural, remarking in a chapter 
entitled “My Supernatural Experiences” that: 


1 For background on Chapman text, see my notes at: http://ehbritten.blogspot.com/201 2/1 2/ 
confessions-of-medium-author-outed.html For background on the Pidgeon text, see my notes 
at: http:// ehbritten.blogspot.com/2013/05/some-notes-on-revelations-of-spirit.html. 


2 See my notes on this periodical, at: http://ehbritten.hlogspot.com/201 4/Q2/notes-on-mountain- 
cove-6-disclosures.html. A portion of the Auburn Apostolic Circle broke away to form, under the 
Rev. J. L. Scott and Thomas Lake Harris, the separatist Spiritualist Mountain Cove Community, 
which itself dissolved after a few brief years in the wake of a spate of accusations that included 
Free Love and financial mismanagement. 


3 Bayard Taylor. At Home and Abroad: A Sketch-Book of Life, Scenery and Men. Second Series. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam, 1862). Confessions occupies pages 433 to 472 in this edition. 
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Let sceptical [sic], hard, matter-of-fact men talk as they may, there is a 
lingering belief in the possibility of occasional communication between the 
natural and the supernatural — the visible and invisible world — inherent in 
human nature. There are not many persons whose lives do not contain at 
least some few occurrences, which are incapable of being satisfactorily 
explained by any known laws — remarkable presentiments, coincidences, 
and sometimes apparitions, even, which seem to be beyond the reach of 
accident or chance, and overcome us with a special wonder. The error, 
however, is generally on the side of credulity. Men are reluctant to accept 
any rational interpretation of such things, since the veil which they believe 
to have been agitated, if not lifted, is thereby rendered as still and 
impenetrable as before. The remarkable prevalence of “Spiritualism,” in 
spite of its disgusting puerilities, can only be accounted for in this way.* 


, 


This view of Spiritualism is consistent with the view expressed in “Confessions, 
in particular with the narrator's uncertainty about the validity of his experiences, 
and his dismay at the dismal content of communications received from spirits of 
the famous dead. 


Thomas Shorter, the British Spiritualist leader, included this text as the final 
item in his 1867 bibliography of Modern Spiritualism, and believed that the 
confessions in the narrative were “plainly spurious.”> While it is clear that the 
narrator of the Confessions is not Bayard himself and that the narrative is 
fictionalized, the substance of the confessions are not spurious. The developing 
relationship between Stilton and Fetters reflects, accurately, one that occurred 
frequently, within the movement, between mediums and their promoters or 
managers, at the time the narrative was written. Whether Shorter’s reaction 
stems from his aversion to the story’s equation of Spiritualism with Free Love, or 
from a knowledge of the identities of Mr. Stilton and Miss Fetters, | do not know. 


In any event, the text deserves recovery and circulation as an early 
exemplar of the confessional genre within Spiritualist literature, and may offer an 
enterprising researcher enough internal clues to hazard identification of Mr. 
Stilton and Miss Fetters (whose spirit guides may provide the best clue to her 
identity). 


4 Bayard Taylor. At Home and Abroad: A Sketch-Book of Life, Scenery and Men. [First Series]. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam, 1859), pp. 140-1. 


5 See the bibliography at: http://www.ehbritten.org/ts hib.html 
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Bibliographical Note 


The text first appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for December of 1860, and 
received notice from both the secular? and Spiritualist” press. Henry James 
Tressider, a small London publisher, presumably saw an opportunity to capitalize 
on the rising demand for Spiritualist material in England, in early 1861, and reset 
the article as a pamphlet — no doubt without the knowledge of the editors of the 
Atlantic Monthly — that appeared in the hands of critics, booksellers and readers 
in late March of 1861. 


The two texts exhibit differences, in particular in the handling of the 
author’s footnotes. There is some scant evidence that the text may have 
circulated prior to its publication in the Atlantic Monthly.® 


Both versions of the text are provided here, along with some reviews and 
advertisements for the British pamphlet version of the text, in the appendices. 


6 The Philadelphia Inquirer for November 24, 1860, remarked (p. 2) that “The Confessions of a 
Medium’ is better suited for the latitude of Boston that of Philadelphia, as we don’t take much 
interest here in psychological developments,” a remarkable instance of whistling in the dark. Its 
compatriot, the Philadelphia Press, noted the text on the same day (p. 1), and felt “The 
Confessions of a Medium,” full of exaggeration, is the very worst Magazine article of the month, 
and its appearance here [in the Atlantic Monthly] surprises us.” The Springfield Daily 
Republican, on December 1, 1860 (p. 2), told its readers that ‘The Confessions of a Medium will 
be welcomed by many as a clear and candid statement of what is really known of the Spiritualist 
philosophy, wavering and unreliable as it has proved, and involving as it appears to doa 
perilous sacrifice of that power of personal will which is one of God’s most sacred gifts.” 


7 The Herald of Progress commented on the text some time prior to the February 2, 1861 issue, 
in which a reader from Louisiana’s letter notes that “We like your reflections on ‘Confessions of 
a Medium” (p. 1). The Banner of Light silently replays, in its January 26, 1861 issue (p. 5) a 
notice from an otherwise unidentified periodical called the Clarion, which pans the text as “one 
of the silliest and most slanderous stories ever published against Spiritualism.” 


8 See, for example, the advertisements for an uncharacterized text entitled Confessions of a 
Medium in the (Baltimore) Sun for May 10 (p. 1) and May 11 (p. 1), 1860. These advertisements 
are pointing in the direction of an article in the Baltimore Dispatch for May 12, 1860, entitled 
“Confessions of a Medium,” which | have been unable to locate. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A MEDIUM. 


Tr is not yet a year since I ceased to 
act as a Spiritual Medium. (I am forced 
to make use of this title as the most intel- 
ligible, but I do it with a strong mental 
protest.) At first, I desired only to with- 
draw myself quietly from the peculiar as- 
sociations into which I had been thrown 
by the exercise of my faculty, and be 
content with the simple fact of my escape. 
A man who joins the Dashaways does not 
care to have the circumstance announced 
in the newspapers. “ So, he was an habit- 
ual drunkard,” the public would say. I 
was overcome by a similar reluctance, — 
nay, I might honestly call it shame,— 
since, although I had af intervals officiat- 
ed as a Medium for a period of seven 
years, my name had been mentioned, in- 
cidentally, only once or twice in the pa- 
pers devoted especially to Spiritualism. 
I had no such reputation as that of Hume 
or Audrew Jackson Davis, which would 
call for a public statement of my recanta- 
tion. The result would be, therefore, to 
give prominence to a weakness, which, 
however manfully overcome, might be re- 
membered to my future prejudice. 

I find, however, that the resolution to 
be silent leaves me restless and unsatis- 
fied. And in reflecting calmly — object- 
ively, for the first time — upon the expe- 
rience of those seven years, I recognize 
so many points wherein my case is un- 
doubtedly analogous to that of hundreds 
of others who may be still entangled in the 
same labyrinth whence I have but recent- 
ly escaped, so clear a solution of much 
that is enigmatical, even to those who re- 
iect Spiritualism, that the impulse to write 
weighs upon me with the pressure of a 
neglected duty. I cannot longer be si- 
lent, and, in the conviction that the truth 
of my statement will be evident enough 
to those most concerned in hearing it, 
without the authority of any name, (least 
of all, of one so little known as mine,) I 
now give my confession to the world. 
The names of the individuals whom I 


shall have occasion to introduce are, of 
course, disguised; but, with this excep- 
tion, the narrative is the plainest possible 
record of my own experience. Many of 
the incidents which I shall be obliged to 
describe are known only to the actors 
therein, who, I feel assured, will never 
foolishly betray themselves. 1 have there- 
fore no fear that any harm can result 
from my disclosures. 

In order to make my views intelligible 
to those readers who have paid no atten- 
tion to psychological subjects, I must com- 
mence a little in advance of my story. 
My own individual nature is one of 
those apparently inconsistent combina- 
tions which are frequently found in the 
children of parents whose temperaments 
and mental personalities widely differ. 
This class of natures is much larger than 
would be supposed. Inheriting opposite, 
even conflicting, traits from father and 
mother, they assume, as either element 
predominates, diverse characters; and 
that which is the result of temperament 
(in fact, congenital inconsistency) is set 
down by the unthinking world as moral 
weakness or duplicity. Those who have 
sufficient skill to perceive and reconcile 
—or, at least, govern—the opposing 
elements are few, indeed. Had the pow- 
er come to me sooner, I should have been 
spared the necessity of making these con- 
fessions. 

From one parent I inherited an extra- 
ordinarily active and sensitive imagina- 
tion, — from the other, a sturdy practical 
sense, a disposition to weigh and balance 
with calm fairness the puzzling questions 
which life offers to every mau. These 
conflicting qualities —as is usual in all 
similar natures — were not developed in 
equal order of growth. The former gov- 
erned my childhood, my youth, and en- 
veloped me with spells, which all the 
force of the latter and more slowly ripen- 
ed faculty was barely sufficient to break. 
Luxuriant weeds and brambles covered 
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the soil which should have been ploughed 
and made to produce honest grain, Un- 
fortunately, I had no teacher who was 
competent to understand and direct me. 
The task was left for myself, and I can 
only wonder, after all that has occurred, 
how it has been possible for me to suc- 
ceed, Certainly, this success has not 
been due to any vigorous exercise of vir- 
tue on my part, but solely to the exist- 
ence of that cool, reflective reason which 
lay perdue beneath all the extravagances 
of my mind, 

1 possessed, even as a child, an unusu- 
al share of what phrenologists call Con- 
centrativeness. The power of absorption, 
of self-forgetfulness, was at the same time 
a source of delight and atorment. Lost 
in some wild dream or absurd childish 
speculation, my insensibility to outward 
things was chastised as carelessness or a 
hardened indifference to counsel. With 
a memory almost marvellous to retain 
those things which appealed to my imag- 
ination, I blundered painfully over the 
commonest tasks. While I frequently 
repeated the Sunday hymn, at dinner, I 
was too often unable to give the least re- 
port of the sermon. Withdrawn into my 
corner of the pew, I gave myself up, af- 
ter the enunciation of the text, to a com- 
plete abstraction, which took no note of 
time or place. Fixing my eyes upon a 
knot in one of the panels under the pul- 
pit, I sat moveless during the hour and a 
half which our worthy old clergyman re- 
quired for the expounding of the seven 
parts of his discourse. They could never 
accuse me of sleeping, however; for I 
rarely even winked. The closing hymn 
recalled me to myself, always with a shock, 
or sense of pain, and sometimes even with 
a temporary nausea. 

This habit of abstraction — properly a 
complete passivity of the mind — after a 
while deyeloped another habit, in which 
I now see the root of that peculiar con- 
dition which made me a Medium. I shall 
therefore endeavor to describe it. I was 
sitting, one Sunday, just as the minister 
was commencing his sermon, with my eyes 
carelessly following the fingers of my right 
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hand, as I drummed them slowly across my 
knee. Suddenly, the wonder came into 
my mind, — How is it my fingers move ? 
What set them going? What is it that 
stops them? The mystery of that com- 
munication between will and muscle, 
which no physiologist has ever fathomed, 
burst upon my young intellect. I had 
been conscious of no intention of thus 
drumming my fingers; they were in mo- 
tion when I first noticed them: they were 
certainly a part of myself, yet they acted 
without my knowledge or design! My 
left hand was quiet; why did its fingers 
not move also? Following these reflec- 
tions came a dreadful fear, as I remem- 
bered Jane, the blacksmith’s daughter, 
whose elbows and shoulders sometimes 
jerked in such a way as to make all the 
other scholars laugh, although we were 
sorry for the poor girl, who cried bitterly 
over her unfortunate, ungovernable limbs. 
I was comforted, however, on finding that 
I could control the motion of my fin- 
gers at pleasure; but my imagination was 
too active to stop there. What if I 
should forget how to direct my hands? 
What if they should refuse to obey me ? 
What if my knees, which were just as 
still as the hymn-books in the rack be- 
fore me, should cease to bend, and I 
should sit there forever? These very 
questions seemed to produce a temporary 
paralysis of the will. As my right hand 
lay quietly on my knee, and I asked my- 
self, with a stupid wonder, “ Now, can I 
move it?” it lay as still as before. I had 
only questioned, not willed. “No I can- 
not moye it,” I said, in real doubt. I was 
conscious of a blind sense of exertion, 
wherein there was yet no proper exer- 
tion, but which seemed to exhaust me. 
Fascinated by this new mystery, I con- 
templated my hand as something apart 
from myself, — something subordinate to, 
but not identical with, me. The rising 
of the congregation for the hymn broke 
the spell, like the snapping of a thread. 
The reader will readily understand that 
I carried these experiences much farther. 
I gradually learned to suspend (perhaps 
in imagination only, but therefore none 
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the less really) the action of my will up- 
on the muscles of my arms and legs; and 
I did it with the greater impunity, from 
knowing that the stir consequent upon 
the conclusion of the services would bring 
me to myself. In proportion as the will 
became passive, the activity of my imag- 
ination was increased, and I experienced 
a new and strange delight in watching 
the play of fantasies which appeared to 
come and go independently of myself. 
There was still a dim consciousness of 
outward things mingled with my condi- 
tion; 1 was not beyond the recall of my 
senses. But one day, I remember, as I 
sat motionless as a statue, having ceas- 
ed any longer to attempt to control my 
dead limbs, more than usually passive, a 
white, shining mist gradually stole around 
me; my eyes finally ceased to take cog- 
nizance of objects; a low, musical hum- 
ming sounded in my ears, and those crea- 
tures of the imagination which had hith- 
erto crossed my brain as thoughis now 
spoke to me as audible voices. If there 
is any happy delirium in the first stages 
of intoxication, (of which, thank Heaven, 
I have no experience,) it must be a sen- 
sation very much like that which I felt. 
The death of external and the birth of 
internal consciousness overwhelmed my 
childish soul with a dumb, ignorant ec- 
stasy, like that which savages feel on first 
hearing the magic of music. 

How long I remained thus I know not. 
I was aroused by feeling myself violently 
shaken. “John!” exclaimed my mother, 
who had grasped my arm with a deter- 
mined hand,—* bless the boy! what ails 
him? Why, his face is as white as a 
sheet!” Slowly I recovered my con- 
sciousness, saw the church and the de- 
parting congregation, and mechanically 
followed my parents, I could give no 
explanation of what had happened, ex- 
cept to say that I had fallen asleep. As 
T ate my dinner with a good appetite, my 
mother’s fears were quieted. I was left 
at home the following Sunday, and after- 
wards only ventured to indulge sparing- 
ly in the exercise of my newly discovered 
faculty. My mother, I was conscious, 
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took more note of my presence than for- 
merly, and I feared a repetition of the 
sgme catastrophe. As I grew older and 
my mind became interested in a wider 
range of themes, I finally lost the habit, 
which I classed among the many follies 
of childhood, 

I retained, nevertheless, and still re- 
tain, something of that subtile instinct 
which mocks and yet surpasses reason. 
My feelings with regard to the persons 
whom I met were quite independent of 
their behavior towards me, or the estima- 
tion in which they were held by the world. 
Things which puzzled my brain in wak- 
ing hours were made clear to me in sleep, 
and I frequently felt myself blindly im- 
pelled to do or to avoid doing certain 
things. The members of my family, who 
found it impossible to understand my mo- 
tives of action, — because, in fact, there 
were no motires, — complacently solved 
the difficulty by calling me “queer.” I 
presume there are few persons who are 
not occasionally visited by the instinct, 
or impulse, or faculty, or whatever it may 
be called, to which I refer. I possessed 
it in a more than ordinary degree, and 
was generally able to distinguish between 
its suggestions and the mere humors of 
my imagination. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that I assume the existence of such 
a power, at the outset. I recognize it as 
a normal faculty of the human mind,— 
not therefore universal, any more tlian 
the genius which makes a poet, a painter, 
or a composer. 

My education was neither general nor 
thorough; hence I groped darkly with 
the psychological questions which were 
presented to me. Tormented by those 
doubts which at some period of life assail 
the soul of every thinking man, I was 
ready to grasp at any solution which of- 
fered, without very carefully testing its 
character. I eagerly accepted the theo- 
ry of Animal Magnetism, which, so far as 
it went, was satisfactory; but it only il- 
lustrated the powers and relations of the 
soul in its present state of existence; it 
threw no light upon that future which I 
was not willing to take upon faith alone. 
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Though sensible to mesmeric influences, 
I was not willing that my spiritual na- 
ture should be the instrument of another's 
will, — that a human being, like myself, 
should become possessed of all my secrets 
and sanctities, touching the keys of every 
passion with his unhallowed fingers. In 
the phenomena of clairvoyance I saw only 
other and more subtile manifestations of 
the power which I knew to exist in my 
own mind. Hence, I soon grew weary of 
prosecuting inquiries which, at best, would 
fall short of solving my own great and 
painful doubt, — Does the human soul con- 
tinue to exist after death? That it could 
take cognizance of things beyond the 
reach of the five senses, I was already 
assured. This, however, might be a sixth 
sense, no less material and perishable 
in its character than the others. My 
brain, as yet, was too young and imma- 
ture to follow the thread of that lofty 
spiritual logic in the light of which such 
doubts melt away like mists of the night. 
Thus, uneasy because undeveloped, er- 
ying because I had never known the ne- 
cessary guidance, seeking, but almost de- 
spairing of enlightenment, I was a fit sub- 
ject for any spiritual epidemic which 
seemed to offer me a cure for worse 
maladies. 

At this juncture occurred the phenom- 
ena known as the “Rochester Knock- 
ings.” (My home, let me say, is in a 
small town not far from New York.) I 
shared in the general interest aroused by 
the marvellous stories, which, being fol- 
lowed by the no less extraordinary dis- 
play of some unknown agency at Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, excited me to such a 
degree that I was half-conyerted to the 
new faith before I had witnessed any 
spiritual manifestation. Soon after the 
arrival of the Misses Fox in New York 
I visited them in their rooms at the How- 
ard House. Impressed by their quiet, 
natural demeanor, the absence of any- 
thing savoring of jugglery, and the pecu- 
liar character of the raps and movements 
of the table, I asked my questions and 
applied my tests, in a passive, if not a 
believing frame of mind. In fact, I had 
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not long been seated, before the noises 
became loud and frequent. 

“ The spirits like to communicate with 
you,” said Mrs. Fish: “ you seem to be 
nearer to them than most people.” 

I summoned, in succession, the spirits 
of my mother, a younger brother, and a 
cousin to whom I had been much attached 
in boyhood, and obtained correct answers 
to all my questions. I did not then re- 
mark, what has since occurred to me, that 
these questions concerned things which I 
knew, and that the answers to them were 
distinctly impressed on my mind at the 
time. The result of one of my tests made 
a very deep impression upon me. Hav- 
ing mentally selected a friend whom 1 
had met in the train that morning, I ask- 
ed, —*“ Will the spirit whose name is now 
in my mind communicate with me?” To 
this came the answer, slowly rapped out, 
on calling over the alphabet, —“ He is 
living !” 

I returned home, very much puzzled. 
Precisely those features of the exhibition 
(let me call it such) which repulse oth- 
ers attracted me. The searching day- 
light, the plain, matter-of-fact character 
of the manifestations, the absence of all 
solemnity and mystery, impressed me fa- 
vorably towards the spiritual theory. If 
disembodied souls, I said, really exist 
and can communicate with those in the 
flesh, why should they choose moonlight 
or darkness, graveyards or lonely bed- 
chambers, for their visitations? What is 
to hinder them from speaking at times 
and in places where the senses of men 
are fully awake and alert, rather than 
when they are liable to be the dupes of 
the imagination? In such reflections as 
these I was the unconscious dupe of my 
own imagination, while supposing myself 
thoroughly impartial and critical. 

Soon after this, circles began to be form- 
ed in my native town, for the purpose of 
table-moving. A number of persons met, 
secretly at first,— for as yet there were 
no avowed converts, — and quite as much 
for sport as for serious investigation. The 
first evening there was no satisfactory 
manifestation. The table moved a little, 
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it is true, but each one laughingly accus- 
ed his neighbors of employing some mus- 
cular force: all isolated attempts were 
vain. I was conscious, nevertheless, of 
a curious sensation of numbness in the 
arms, which recalled to mind my forgot- 
ten experiments in church. No rappings 
were heard, and some of the participants 
did not scruple to pronounce the whole 
thing a delusion. 

A few evenings after this we met again, 
Those who were most incredulous hap- 
pened to be absent, while, accidentally, 
their places were filled by persons whose 
temperaments disposed them to a passive 
seriousness. Among these was a girl of 
sixteen, Miss Abby Fetters, a pale, deli- 
cate creature, with blond hair and light- 
blue eyes. Chance placed her next to 
me, in forming the ring, and her right 
hand lay lightly upon my left. We stood 
around a heavy circular dining-table. A 
complete silence was preserved, and all 
minds gradually sank into a quiet, passive 
expectancy. In about ten minutes I be- 
gan to feel, or to imagine that I felt, a 
stream of light, —if light were a palpa- 
ble substance, — a something far finer and 
more subtile than an electric current, 
passing from the hand of Miss Fetters 
through my own into the table. Presently 
the great wooden mass began to move, — 
stopped, — moved again, — turned in a 
circle, we following, without changing 
the position of our hands, —and finally 
began to rock from side to side, with in- 
creasing violence. Some of the circle 
were thrown off by the movements; oth- 
ers withdrew their hands in affright; and 
but four, among whom were Miss Fetters 
and myself, retained their hold. My out- 
ward consciousness appeared to be some- 
what benumbed, as if by some present 
fascination or approaching trance, but 1 
retained curiosity enough to look at my 
companion. Her eyes, sparkling with a 
strange, steady light, were fixed upon the 
table; her breath came quick and short, 
and her cheek had lost every trace of 
color. Suddenly, as if by a spasmodic 
effort, she removed her hands; I did the 
same, and the table stopped. She threw 
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herself into a seat, as if exhausted, yet, 
during the whole time, not a muscle of 
the hand which lay upon mine had stir- 
red. I solemnly declare that my own 
hands had been equally passive, yet I 
experienced the same feeling of fatigue, 
—not muscular fatigue, but a sense of 
deadness, as if every drop of nervous 
energy bad been suddenly taken from 
me. R 

Further experiments, the same even- 
ing, showed that we two, either together 
or alone, were able to produce the same 
phenomena without the asistance of the 
others present. We did not succeed, 
however, in obtaining any answers to our 
questions, nor were any of us impress- 
ed by the idea that the spirits of the dead 
were among us. In fact, these table- 
movings would not, of themselves, sug- 
gest the idea of a spiritual manifestation. 
“ The table is bewitched,” said Thomp- 
son, a hard-headed young fellow, without 
a particle of imagination; and this was 
really the first impression of all: some 
unknown force, latent in the dead mat- 
ter, had been called into action. Still, 
this conclusion was so strange, so incred- 
ible, that the agency of supernatural in- 
telligences finally presented itself to my 
mind as the readiest solution. 

It was not long before we obtained rap- 
pings, and were enabled to repeat all the 
experiments which I had tried during 
my visit to the Fox family. The spirits 
of our deceased relatives and friends an- 
nounced themselves, and generally gave 
a correct account of their earthly lives. 
I must confess, however, that, whenever 
we attempted to pry into the future, we 
usually received answers as ambiguous 
as those of the Grecian oracles, or pre- 
dictions which failed to be realized. Vi- 
olent knocks or other unruly demonstra- 
tions would sometimes interrupt an intel- 
ligent communication which promised us 
some light on the other life: these, we 
were told, were occasioned by evil or 
mischievous spirits, whose delight it was 
to create disturbances. They never oc- 
curred, I now remember, except when 
Miss Fetters was present. At the time, 
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we were too much absorbed in our re- 
searches to notice the fact. 

The reader will perceive, from what 
he knows of my previous mental state, 
that it was not difficult for me to accept 
the theories of the Spiritualists. Here 
was an evidence of the immortality of 
the soul, — nay, more, of its continued in- 
dividuality through endless future exist- 
ences. The idea of my individuality be- 
ing lost had been to me the same thing 
as complete annihilation. The spirits 
themselves informed us that they had 
come to teach these truths. The sim- 
ple, ignorant faith of the Past, they said, 
was worn out; with the development of 
science, the mind of man had become 
skeptical; the ancient fountains no lon- 
ger sufficed for his thirst; each new era 
required a new revelation ; in all former 
ages there had been single minds pure 
enough and advanced enough to commu- 
nicate with the dead and be the mediums 
of their messages to men, but now the 
time had come when the knowledge of 
this intercourse must be declared unto 
all; in its light the mysteries of the Past 
became clear; in the wisdom thus im- 
parted, that happy Future which seems 
possible to every ardent and generous 
heart would be secured. I was not 
troubled by the fact that the messages 
which proclaimed these things were often 
incorrectly spelt, that the grammar was 
bad and the language far from elegant. 
I did not reflect that these new and sub- 
lime truths had formerly passed through 
my own brain as the dreams of a wan- 
dering imagination. Like that American 
philosopher who looks upon one of his 
own neophytes as a man of great and 
profound mind because the latter care- 
fully remembers and repeats to him his 
own carelessly uttered wisdom, I saw in 
these misty and disjointed reflections of 
my own thoughts the precious revelation 
of departed and purified spirits. 

How a passion for the unknown and 
unattainable takes hold of men is illus- 
trated by the search for the universal 
solvent, by the mysteries of the Rosicru- 
cians, by the patronage of fortune-tellers, 
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even. Wholly absorbed in spiritual re- 
searches, — having, in fact, no vital inter- 
est in anything else, —I soon developed 
into what is called a Medium. I discov- 
ered, at the outset, that the peculiar con- 
dition to be attained before the tables 
would begin to move could be produced 
at will* I also found that the passive 
state into which I naturally fell had a 
tendency to produce that trance or sus- 
pension of the will which I had discover- 
ed when a boy. External consciousness, 
however, did not wholly depart. I saw 
the circle of inquirers around me, but 
dimly, and as phantoms, — while the im- 
pressions which passed over my brain 
seemed to wear visible forms and to speak 
with audible voices. 

I did not doubt, at the time, that spirits 
visited me, and that they made use of 
my body to communicate with those who 
could hear them in no other way. Be- 
side the pleasant intoxication of the semi- 
trance, I felt a rare joy in the knowledge 
that I was elected above other men to 
be their interpreter. Let me endeavor 
to describe the nature of this possession. 
Sometimes, even before a spirit would be 
called for, the figure of the person, as it 
existed in the mind of the inquirer, would 
suddenly present itself to me,— not to my 
outward senses, but to my interior, in- 
stinctive knowledge. If the recollection 
of the other embraced also the voice, I 
heard the voice in the same manner, and 
unconsciously imitated it. The answers 
to the questions I knew by the same in- 
stinct, as soon as the questions were spok- 


* In attempting to describe my own sensa- 
tions, I labor under the disadvantage of speak- 
ing mostly to those who have never experi- 
enced anything of the kind. Hence, what 
would be perfectly clear to myself, and to 
those who have passed through a similar ex- 
perience, may be unintelligible to the former 
class. The Spiritualists excuse the crudities 
which their Plato, St. Paul, and Shakspeare 
utter, by ascribing them to the imperfection 
of human language; and I may claim the 
same allowance in setting forth mental con- 
ditions of which the mind itself can grasp no 
complete idea, seeing that its most important 
faculties are paralyzed during the existence 
of those conditions. 
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en. If the question was vague, asked 
for information rather than confirmation, 
either no answer came, or there was an 
impression of a wish of what the answer 
might be, or, at times, some strange in- 
voluntary sentence sprang to my lips. 
When I wrote, my hand appeared to 
move of itself; yet the words it wrote in- 
variably passed through my mind. Even 
when blindfolded, there was no difference 
in its performance. The same powers 
developed themselves in a still greater 
degree in Miss Fetters. The spirits which 
spoke most readily through her were those 
of men, even coarse and rude characters, 
which came unsummoned. Two or three 
of the other members of our circle were 
able to produce motions in the table; they 
could even feel, as they asserted, the touch 
of spiritual hands; but, however much 
they desired it, they were never person- 
ally possessed as we, and therefore could 
not properly be called Mediums. 

These investigations were not regular- 
ly carried on. Occasionally the interest 
of the circle flagged, until it was renewed 

, by the visit of some apostle of the new 
faith, usually accompanied by a “ Preach- 
ing Medium.” Among those whose pres- 
ence especially conduced to keep alive 
the flame of spiritual inquiry was a gen- 
tleman named Stilton, the editor of a 
small monthly periodical entitled “ Rev- 
elations from the Interior.” Without be- 
ing himself a Medium, he was neverthe- 
less thoroughly conversant with the va- 
rious phenomena of Spiritualism, and 
both spoke and wrote in the dialect which 
its followers adopted. He was a man 
of varied, but not profound learning, an 
active intellect, giving and receiving im- 
pressions with equal facility, and with an 
unusual combination of concentrativeness 
and versatility in his nature. A certain 
inspiration was connected with his pres- 
ence. His personality overflowed upon 
and influenced others. “My mind is not 
sufficiently submissive,” he would say, “ to 
receive impressions from the spirits, but 
my atmosphere attracts them and encour- 
ages them to speak.” He was a stout, 
strongly built man, with coarse black hair, 
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gray eyes, large animal mouth, square 
jaws, and short, thick neck. Had his hair 
been cropped close, he would have look- 
ed very much like a prize-fighter; but 
he wore it long, parted in the middle, 
and as meek in expression as its stiff 
wayes would allow. 

Stilton soon became the controlling 
spirit of our circle. His presence really 
seemed, as he said, to encourage the spir- 
its. Never before had the manifestations 
been so abundant or so surprising. Miss 
Fetters, especially, astonished us by the 
vigor of her possessions. Not only Sam- 
son and Peter the Great, but Gibbs the 
Pirate, Black Hawk, and Joe Manton, 
who had died the previous year in a fit 
of delirium-tremens, prophesied, strode, 
swore, and smashed things in turn, by 
means of her frail little body. As Cribb, 
a noted pugilist of the last century, she 
floored an incautious spectator, giving 
him a black eye which he wore for a fort- 
night afterwards. Singularly enough, my 
visitors were of the opposite cast. Hy- 
patia, Petrarch, Mary Magdalen, Abe- 
lard, and, oftenest of all, Shelley, pro- 
claimed mystic truths from my lips. They 
usually spoke in inspired monologues, 
without announcing themselves before- 
hand, and often without giving any clue 
to their personality. A practised ste- 
nographer, engaged by Mr. Stilton, took 
down many of these communications as 
they were spoken, and they were after- 
wards published in the “ Revelations.” 
It was also remarked, that, while Miss 
Fetters employed violent gestures and 
seemed to possess a superhuman strength, 
I, on the contrary, sat motionless, pale, 
and with little sign of life except in my 
voice, which, though low, was clear and 
dramatic in its modulations. Stilton ex- 
plained this difference without hesitation. 
“ Miss Abby,” he said, “ possesses soul- 
matter of a texture to which the souls of 
these strong men naturally adhere. In 
the spirit-land the superfluities repel each 
other; the individual souls seek to rem- 
edy their imperfections: in the union of 
opposites only is to be found the great 
harmonia of life. You, John, move up- 
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on another plane; through wbat in you 
is undeveloped, these developed spirits 
are attracted.” 

For two or three years, I must admit, 
my life was a very happy one. Not only 
were those occasional trances an intox- 
ication, nay, a coveted indulgence, but 
they cast a consecration over my life. My 
restored faith rested on the sure evidence 
of my own experience; my new creed 
contained no harsh or repulsive feature ; 
1 heard the same noble sentiments which 
I uttered in such moments repeated by 
my associates in the faith, and I devoutly 
believed that a complete regeneration of 
the human race was at hand. Neverthe- 
less, it struck me sometimes as singular 
that many of the Mediums whom I met 
— men and women chosen by spiritual 
hands to the same high office — excited 
in my mind that instinct of repulsion on 
which I had learned to rely as a suf- 
ficient reason for avoiding certain per- 
sons. Far as it would have been from 
my mind, at that time, to question the 
manifestations which accompanied them, 
I could not smother my mistrust of their 
characters. Miss Fetters, whom I so 
frequently met, was one of the most 
disagreeable. Her cold, thin lips, pale 
eyes, and lean figure gave me a singular 
impression of voracious hunger. Her 
presence was often announced to me by 
a chill shudder, before I saw her. Cen- 
turies ago one of her ancestors must have 
been a ghoul or vampire. The trance 
of possession seemed, with her, to be a 
form of dissipation, in which she indul- 
ged as she might have catered for a baser 
appetite. The new religion was nothing 
to her; I believe she valued it only on 
account of the importance she obtained 
among its followers. Her father, a vain, 
weak-minded man, who kept a grocery 
in the town, was himself a convert. 

Stilton had an answer for every doubt. 
No matter how tangled a labyrinth might 
be exhibited to him, he walked straight 
through it. 

“How is it,” I asked him, “that so 
many of my fellow-mediums inspire me 
with an instinctive dislike and mistrust ?” 
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“By mistrust you mean dislike,” he 
answered ; “since you know of no reason 
to doubt their characters. The elements 
of soul-matter are differently combined 
in different individuals, and there are 
affinities and repulsions, just as there are 
in the chemical elements. Your feeling is 
chemical, not moral. A want of affinity 
does not necessarily imply an existing 
evil in the other party. In the present 
ignorance of the world, our true affinities 
can only be imperfectly felt and indulged ; 
and the entire freedom which we shall ob- 
tain in this respect is the greatest happi- 
ness of the spirit-life.” * 

Another time I asked, — 

“ How is it that the spirits of great au- 
thors speak so tamely to us? Shakspeare, 
last night, wrote a passage which he would 
have been heartily ashamed of, as a liv- 
ing man. We know that a spirit spoke, 
calling himself Shakspeare ; but, judging 
from his communication, it could not have 
been he.” 

“Tt probably was not,” said Mr. Stil- 
ton. “Iam convinced that all malicious 
spirits are at work to interrupt the com- 
munications from the higher spheres. 
We were thus deceived by one profess- 
ing to be Benjamin Franklin, who drew 
for us the plan of a machine for splitting 
shingles, which we had fabricated and 
patented at considerable expense. On 
trial, however, it proved to be a misera- 
ble failure, a complete mockery. When 
the spirit was again summoned, he re- 
fused to speak, but shook the table to ex- 
press his malicious laughter, went off, and 
has never since returned. My friend, 
we know but the alphabet of Spiritual- 
ism, the mere A B C; we can no more 
expect to master the immortal language 
in a day than a child to read Plato after 
learning his letters.” 

Many of those who had been interest- 
ed in the usual phenomena gradually 
dropped off, tired, and perhaps a little 
ashamed, in the reaction following their 
excitement; but there were continual 
accessions to our ranks, and we formed, 
at last, a distinct clan or community. 
Indeed, the number of secret believers 
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in Spiritualism would never be suspected 
by the uninitiated. In the sect, however, 
as in Masonry and the Catholic Church, 
there are circles within circles, — concen- 
tric rings, whence you can look outwards, 
but not inwards, and where he alone who 
stands at the centre is able to perceive 
everything. Such an inner circle was at 
last formed in our town. Its object, ac- 
cording to Stilton, with whom the plan 
originated, was to obtain a purer spiritu- 
al atmosphere, by the exclusion of all 
but Mediums and those non-mediumistic 
believers in whose presence the spirits 
felt at ease, and thus invite communica- 
tions from the farther and purer spheres. 

In fact, the result seemed to justify the 
plan. The character of the trance, as I 
had frequently observed, is vitiated by 
the consciousness that disbelievers are 
present. The more perfect the atmos- 
phere of credulity, the more satisfactory 
the manifestations. The expectant com- 
pany, the dim light, the conviction that a 
wonderful revelation was about to dawn 
upon us, excited my imagination, and my 
trance was really a sort of delirium, in 
which I spoke with a passion and an elo- 
quence I had never before exhibited. 
The fear, which had previously haunted 
me, at times, of giving my brain and 
tongue into the control of an unknown 
power, was forgotten; yet, more than 
ever, I was conscious of some strong con- 
trolling influence, and experienced a 
reckless pleasure in permitting myself to 
be governed by it. “Prepare,” I con- 
cluded, (I quote from the report in the 
“ Revelations,” ) “prepare, sons of men, 
for the dawning day! Prepare for the 
second and perfect regeneration of man! 
For the prison-chambers have been brok- 
en into, and the light from the interior 
shall illuminate the external! Ye shall 
enjoy spiritual and passional freedom; 
your guides shall no longer be the des- 
potism of ignorant laws, nor the whip of 
an imaginary conscience,—but the natu- 
ral impulses of your nature, which are the 
melody of Life, and the natural affinities, 
which are its harmony! The reflections 
from the upper spheres shall irradiate the 
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lower, and Death is the triumphal arch 
through which we pass from glory to glo- 
ry i" 


I have here paused, deliberating 
whether I should proceed farther in my 
narrative. But no; if any good is to 
be accomplished by these confessions, the 
reader must walk with me through the 
dark labyrinth which follows. He must 
walk over what may be considered deli- 
cate ground, but he shall not be harmed. 
One feature of the trance condition is too 
remarkable, too important in its conse- 
quences, to be overlooked, It is a feature 
of which many Mediums are undoubtedly 
ignorant, the existence of which is not 
even suspected by thousands of honest 
Spiritualists. 

Let me again anticipate the regular 
course of my narrative, and explain. A 
suspension of the Will, when indulged in 
for any length of time, produces a sus- 
pension of that inward consciousness of 
good and evil which we call Conscience, 
and which can be actively exercised only 
through the medium of the Will. The 
mental faculties and the moral percep- 
tions lie down together in the same pas- 
sive sleep. The subject is, therefore, 
equally liable to receive impressions from 
the minds of others, and from their pas- 
sions and lusts. Besides this, the germs 
of all good and of all evil are implanted 
in the nature of every human being; and 
even when some appetite is buried in a 
erypt so deep that its existence is for- 
gotten, let the warder be removed, and 
it will gradually work its way to the 
light. Persons in the receptive condition 
which belongs to the trance may be sur- 
rounded by honest and pure-minded indi- 
viduals, and receive no harmful impres- 
sions; they may even, if of a healthy 
spiritual temperament, resist for a time 
the aggressions of evil influences; but 
the final danger is always the same. The 
state of the Medium, therefore, may be 
described as one in which the Will is 
passive, the Conscience passive, the out- 
ward senses partially (sometimes wholly) 
suspended, the mind helplessly subject to 
the operations of other minds, and the 
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passions and desires released from all re- 
straining influences.* I make the state- 
ment boldly, after long and careful re- 
flection, and severe self-examination. 

As I said before, I did not entirely lose 
my external consciousness, although it 
was very dim and dream-like. On re- 
turning to the natural state, my recollec- 
tion of what had occurred during the 
trance became equally dim ; but I retain- 
ed a general impression of the character 
of the possession. I knew that some for- 
eign influence — the spirit of a dead po- 
et, or hero, or saint, I then believed — 
governed me for the time; that I gave 
utterance to thoughts unfamiliar to my 
mind in its conscious state; and that my 
own individuality was lost, or so disguis- 
ed that I could no longer recognize it. 
This very circumstance made the trance 
an indulgence, a spiritual intoxication, no 
less fascinating than that of the body, al- 
though accompanied by a similar reac- 
tion. Yet, behind all, dimly evident to 
me, there was an element of terror. There 
were times when, back of the influences 
which spoke with my voice, rose another, 
— a vast, overwhelming, threatening pow- 
er, the nature of which I could not grasp, 
but which I knew was evil. Even when 
in my natural state, listening to the harsh 
utterances of Miss Fetters or the lofty 
spiritual philosophy of Mr. Stilton, I have 
felt, for a single second, the touch of an 
icy wind, accompanied by a sensation of 
unutterable dread. 

Our secret circle had not held many 
sessions before a remarkable change took 
place in the character of the revelations. 
Mr. Stilton ceased to report them for his 
paper. 

“We are on the threshold, at last,” 
said he; “the secrets of the ages lie be- 
yond. The hands of spirits are now lift- 
ing the veil, fold by fold. Let us not be 


* The recent experiments in Hypnotism, in 
France, show that a very similar psychologi- 
cal condition accompanies the trance pro- 
duced by gazing fixedly upon a bright object 
held near the eyes. J have no doubt, in fact, 
that it belongs to every abnormal state of the 
mind. 
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startled by what we hear: let us show 
that our eyes can bear the light, —that we 
are competent to receive the wisdom of 
the higher spheres, and live according to 
it.” 

Miss Fetters was more than ever pos- 
sessed by the spirit of Joe Manton, whose 
allowance of grog having been cut off too 
suddenly by his death, he was continual- 
ly clamoring for a dram. 

“I tell you,” yelled he, or rather she, 
“I won't stand sich meanness. I ha’n’t 
come all the way here for nothin”. I'll 
knock Erasmus all to thunder, if you go 
for to turn me out dry, and let him come 
in.” 

Mr. Stilton thereupon handed him, or 
her, a tumbler half-full of brandy, which 
she gulped down at a single swallow. Joe 
Manton presently retired to make room 
for Erasmus, who spoke for some time 
in Latin, or what appeared to be Latin. 
None of us could make much of it; but 
Mr. Stilton declared that the Latin pro- 
nunciation of Erasmus was probably dif- 
ferent from ours, or that he might have 
learned the true Roman accent from Ci- 
cero and Seneca, with whom, doubtless, 
he was now on intimate terms. As Eras- 
mus generally concluded by throwing his 
arms, or rather the arms of Miss Fetters, 
around the neck of Mr. Stilton, — his spir- 
it fraternizing, apparently, with the spirit 
of the latter, — we greatly regretted that 
his communications were unintelligible, 
on account of the superior wisdom which 
they might be supposed to contain. 

I confess, I cannot recall the part I 
played in what would have been a piti- 
able farce, if it had not been so terribly 
tragical, without a feeling of utter shame. 
Nothing but my profound sympathy for 
the thousands and tens of thousands who 
are still subject to the same delusion 
could compel me to such a sacrifice of 
pride. Curiously enough, (as I thought 
then, but not now,) the enunciation of 
sentiments opposed to my moral sense — 
the abolition, in fact, of all moral re- 
straint — came from my lips, while the- 
actions of Miss Fetters hinted at their 
practical application. Upon the ground 
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that the interests of the soul were par- 
amount to all human laws and customs, I 
declared ~ or rather, my voice declared 
—that self-denial was a fatal error, to 
which half the misery of mankind could 
be traced; that the passions, held as 
slaves, exhibited only the brutish nature 
of slaves, and would be exalted and glori- 
fied by entire freedom; and that our sole 
guidance ought to come from the voices 
of the spirits who communicated with us, 
instead of the imperfect laws construct- 
ed by our benighted fellow-men. How 
clear and logical, how lofty, these doc- 
trines seemed! If, at times, something 

` in their nature repelled me, I simply at- 
tributed it to the fact that I was still but 
a neophyte in the Spiritual Philosophy, 
and incapable of perceiving the truth with 
entire clearness. 

Mr. Stilton had a wife,— one of those 
meek, amiable, simple-hearted women 
whose individuality seems to be complete- 
ly absorbed into that of their husbands. 
When such women are wedded to frank, 
tender, protecting men, their lives are 
truly blessed; but they are willing slaves 
to the domestic tyrant. They bear un- 
complainingly,— many of them even with- 
out a thought of complaint,— and die at 
last with their hearts full of love for the 
brutes who have trampled upon them. 
Mrs. Stilton was perhaps forty years of 
age, of middle height, moderately plump 
in person, with light-brown hair, soft, in- 
expressive gray eyes, and a meek, help- 
less, imploring mouth. Her voice was 
mild and plaintive, and its accents of an- 
ger (if she ever gave utterance to such) 
could not have been distinguished from 
those of grief. She did not often attend 
our sessions, and it was evident, that, while 
she endeavored to comprehend the reve- 
lations, in order to please her husband, 
their import was very far beyond her 
comprehension. She was now and then 
a little frightened at utterances which no 
doubt sounded lewd or profane to her 
ears; but after a glance at Mr. Stilton’s 
face, and finding that it betrayed neither 
horror nor surprise, would persuade her- 
self that everything must be right. 
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“ Are you sure,” she once timidly whis- 
pered to me, “are you very sure, Mr. 
, that there is no danger of being 
led astray? It seems strange to me; but 
perhaps I don’t understand it.” 

Her question was so indefinite, that I 
found it difficult to answer. Stilton, how- 
ever, seeing me engaged in endeavoring 
to make clear to her the glories of the 
new truth, exclaimed, — 

“That's right, John! Your spiritual 
plane slants through many spheres, and 
has points of contact with a great variety 
of souls. I hope my wife will be able to 
see the light through you, since I appear 
to be too opaque for her to receive it 
from me.” 

“Ob, Abijah!” said the poor woman, 
“you know it is my fault. I try to fol- 
low, and I hope I have faith, though I 
don’t see everything as clearly as you do.” 

I began also to have my own doubts, as 
I perceived that an “ affinity ” was gradu- 
ally being developed between Stilton and 
Miss Fetters. She was more and more 
frequently possessed by the spirit of Eras- 
mus, whose salutations, on meeting and 
parting with his brother-philosopher, were 
too enthusiastic for merely masculine love. 
But, whenever I hinted at the possibility 
of mistaking the impulses of the soul, or 
at evil resulting from a too sudden and 
universal liberation of the passions, Stil- 
ton always silenced me with his inevitable 
logic. Having once accepted the prem- 
ises, I could not avoid the conclusions. 

“ When our natures are in harmony with 
spirit-matter throughout the spheres,” he 
would say, “ our impulses will always be 
in accordance. Or, if there should be 
any temporary disturbance, arising from 
our necessary intercourse with the gross, 
blinded multitude, we can always fly to 
our spiritual monitors for counsel. Will 
not they, the immortal souls of the ages 
past, who have guided us to a knowledge 
of the truth, assist us also in preserving 
it pure ?” 

In spite of this, in spite of my admira- 
tion of Stilton’s intellect, and my yet un- 
shaken faith in Spiritualism, I was con- 
scious that the harmony of the circle was 
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becoming impaired to me. Was I falling 
behind in spiritual progress? Was I too 
weak to be the medium for the promised 
revelations? I threw myself again and 
again into the trance, with a recklessness 
of soul which fitted me to receive any, 
even the darkest impressions, to catch 
and proclaim every guilty whisper of the 
senses, and, while under the influence of 
the excitement, to exult in the age of 
license which 1 believed to be at hand. 
But darker, stronger grew the terror 
which lurked behind this spiritual carni- 
val. A more tremendous power than 
that which I now recognized as coming 
from Stilton’s brain was present, and I 
saw myself whirling nearer and nearer 
to its grasp. I felt, by a sort of blind in- 
stinct, too vague to be expressed, that 
some demoniac agency had thrust itself 
into the manifestations, — perhaps had 
been mingled with them from the out- 
set. 

For two or three months, my life was 
the strangest mixture of happiness and 
misery. I walked about with the sense 
of some crisis hanging over me. My 
“ possessions” became fiercer and wilder, 
and the reaction so much more exhaust- 
ing that I fell into the habit of restoring 
myself by means of the bottle of brandy 
which Mr. Stilton took care should be on 
hand, in case of a visit from Joe Manton. 
Miss Fetters, strange to say, was not in 
the least affected by the powerful draughts 
she imbibed. But, at the same time, my 
waking life was growing brighter and 
brighter under the power of a new and 
delicious experience. My nature is emi- 
nently social, and I had not been able — 
indeed, I did not desire — wholly to with- 
draw myself from intercourse with non- 
believers. There was too much in socie- 
ty that was congenial to me to be given 
up. My instinctive dislike to Miss Abby 
Fetters and my compassionate regard for 
Mrs. Stilton’s weakness only served to 
render the company of intelligent, cul- 
tivated women more attractive to me. 
Among those whom I met most frequent- 
ly was Miss Agnes Honeywood, a calm, 
quiet, unobtrusive girl, the characteristic 
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of whose face was sweetness rather than 
beauty, while the first feeling she inspir- 
ed was respect rather than admiration. 
She had just that amount of self-possession 
which conceals without conquering the 
sweet timidity of woman. Her voice 
was low, yet clear; and her mild eyes, I 
found, were capable, on occasion, of both 
flashing and melting. Why describe her? 
I loved her before I knew it; but, with 
the consciousness of my love, that clair- 
yoyant sense on which I had learned to 
depend failed for the first time. Did she 
love me? When I sought to answer the 
question in her presence, all was confu- 
sion within. 

This was not the only new influence 
which entered into and increased the tu- 
mult of my mind. The other half of my 
two-sided nature—the cool, reflective, 
investigating faculty —had been gradu- 
ally ripening, and the questions which it 
now began to present seriously disturbed 
the complacency of my theories. I saw 
that I had accepted many things on very 
unsatisfactory evidence ; but, on the other 
hand, there was much for which I could 
find no other explanation. Let me be 
frank, and say, that I do not now pretend 
to explain all the phenomena of Spiritu- 
alism. This, however, I determined to 
do,— to ascertain, if possible, whether 
the influences which governed me in 
the trance state came from the persons 
around, from the exercise of some inde- 
pendent faculty of my own mind, or re- 
ally and truly from the spirits of the 
dead. Mr. Stilton appeared to notice 
that some internal conflict was going on; 
but he said nothing in regard to it, and, 
as events proved, he entirely miscalculat- 
ed its character. 

I said to myself, — “If this chaos con- 
tinues, it will drive me mad. Let me 
have one bit of solid earth beneath my 
feet, and I can stand until it subsides. 
Let me throw over the best bower of the 
heart, since all the anchors of the mind 
are dragging!” I summoned resolution. 
I made that desperate venture which no 
true man makes without a pang of forced 
courage ; but, thank God! 1 did not make 
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itin vain. Agnes loved me, and in the 
deep, quiet bliss which this knowledge 
gave I felt the promise of deliverance. 
She knew and lamented my connection 
with the Spiritualists; but, perceiving my 
mental condition from the few intimations 
which I dared to give her, discreetly held 
her peace. But I could read the anxious 
expression of that gentle face none the 
less. 

My first endeavor to solve the new 
questions was to check the abandon of 
the trance condition, and interfuse it with 
more of sober consciousness. It was a 
difficult task; and nothing but the cir- 
cumstance that my consciousness had 
never been entirely lost enabled me to 
make any progress. I finally succeeded, 
as I imagined, (certainty is impossible,) in 
separating the different influences which 
impressed me,— perceiving where one 
terminated and the other commenced, or 
where two met and my mind vibrated 
from one to the other until the stronger 
prevailed, or where a thought which 
seemed to originate in my own brain 
took the lead and swept away with me 
like the mad rush of a prairie colt. When 
out of the trance, 1 noticed attentively 
the expressions made use of by Mr, Stil- 
ton and the other members of the circle, 
and was surprised to find how many of 
them I had reproduced. But might they 
not, in the first place, have been derived 
from me? And what was the vague, 
dark Presence which still overshadowed 
me at such times? What was that Pow- 
er which I had tempted, — which we 
were all tempting, every time we met, — 
and which continually drew nearer and 
became more threatening ? I knew not; 
and I know not. I would rather not 
speak or think of it any more. 

My suspicions with regard to Stilton 
and Miss Fetters were confirmed by a 
number of circumstances which I need 
not describe. That he should treat his 
wife in a harsh, ironical manner, which 
the poor woman felt, but could not under- 
stand, did not surprise me; but at other 
times there was a treacherous tenderness 
about him. He would dilate eloquently 
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upon the bliss of living in accordance 
with the spiritual harmonies. Among us, 
he said, there could be no more hatred 
or mistrust or jealousy,— nothing but 
love, pure, unselfish, perfect love. “ You, 
my dear,” (turning to Mrs. Stilton,) “ be- 
long to a sphere which is included within 
my own, and share in my harmonies and 
affinities; yet the soul-matter which ad- 
heres to you is of a different texture from 
mine. Yours has also its independent 
affinities; I see and respect them; and 
even though they might lead our bodies 
—our outward, material lives — away 
from one another, we should still be true 
to that glorious light of love which per- 
meates all soul-matter.” 

“Oh, Abijah !” cried Mrs. Stilton, re- 
ally distressed, “how can you say such a 
thing of me? You know 1 can never 
adhere to anybody else but you !” 

Stilton would then call in my aid to 
explain his meaning, asserting that I had 
a faculty of reaching his wife’s intellect, 
which he did not himself possess. Feel- 
ing a certain sympathy for her painful 
confusion of mind, I did my best to give 
his words an interpretation which soothed 
her fears. Then she begged his pardon, 
taking all the blame to her own stupidity, 
and received his grudged, unwilling kiss 
with a restored happiness which pained 
me to the heart. 

I had a growing presentiment of some 
approaching catastrophe. 1 felt, distinct- 
ly, the presence of unhallowed passions 
in our circle; and my steadfast love for 
Agnes, borne thither in my bosom, seem- 
ed like a pure white dove in a cage of 
unclean birds. Stilton held me from 
him by the superior strength of his in- 
tellect. I began to mistrust, even to hate 
him, while I was still subject to his pow- 
er, and unable to acquaint him with the 
change in my feelings. Miss Fetters 
was so repulsive that I never spoke to 
her when it could be avoided. I had 
tolerated her, heretofore, for the sake of 
her spiritual gift; but now, when I be- 
gan to doubt the authenticity of that 
gift, her hungry eyes, her thin lips, her 
flat breast, and cold, dry hands excit- 
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ed in me a sensation of absolute abhor- 
rence. 

The doctrine of Affinities had some 
time before been adopted by the circle, 
as a part of the Spiritual Truth. Other 
circles, with which we were in communi- 
cation, had also received the same rev- 
elation; and the ground upon which it 
was based, in fact, rendered its accep- 
tance easy. Even I, shielded as I was 
by the protecting arms of a pure love, 
sought in vain for arguments to refute a 
doctrine, the practical operation of which, 
I saw, might be so dangerous. The soul 
had a right to seek its kindred soul : that 
I could not deny. Having found, they 
belonged to each other. Loveis the only 
law which those who love are bound to 
obey. I shall not repeat all the sophis- 
try whereby these positions were strength- 
ened. The doctrine soon blossomed and 
bore fruit, the nature of which left no 
doubt as to the character of the tree. 

The catastrophe came sooner than I 
had anticipated, and partly through my 
own instrumentality ; though, in any case, 
it must finally have come. We were met 
together at the house of one of the most 
zealous and fanatical believers. There 
were but cight persons present, —the 
host and his wife, (an equally zealous 
proselyte,) a middle-aged bachelor neigh- 
bor, Mr. and Mrs. Stilton, Miss Fetters 
and her father, and myself. It was a still, 
cloudy, sultry evening, after one of those 
dull, oppressive days when all the bad 
blood in a man seems to be uppermost in 
his veins. The manifestations upon the 
table, with which we commenced, were 
unusually rapid and lively. “TI am con- 
vinced,” said Mr. Stilton, “that we shall 
receive important revelations to-night. 
My own mind possesses a clearness and 
quickness, which, I have noticed, al- 
ways precede the visit of a superior spir- 
it. Let us be passive and receptive, my 
friends. We are but instruments in the 
hands of loftier intelligences, and only 
through our obedience can this second 
advent of Truth be fulfilled.” 

He looked at me with that expression 
which I so well knew, as the signal for a 
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surrender of my will. I had come rath- 
er unwillingly, for I was getting heartily 
tired of the business, and longed to shake 
off my habit of (spiritual) intoxication, 
which no longer possessed any attraction, 
since I had been allowed to visit Agnes 
as an accepted lover. In fact, I contin- 
ued to hold my place in the circle prin- 
cipally for the sake of satisfying myself 
with regard to the real nature and caus- 
es of the phenomena. On this night, 
something in Mr. Stilton’s face arrest- 
ed my attention, and a rapid inspiration 
flashed through my mind. “ Suppose,” I 
thought, “ I allow the usual effect to be 
produced, yet reverse the character of its 
operation? Iam convinced that he has 
been directing the current of my thought 
according to his will; let me now render 
myself so thoroughly passive, that my 
mind, like a mirror, shall reflect what 
passes through his, retaining nothing of 
my own except the simple consciousness 
of what I am doing.” Perhaps this was 
exactly what he desired. He sat, bend- 
ing forward a little over the table, his 
square jaws firmly set, his eyes hidden 
beneath their heavy brows, and every 
long, wiry hair on his head in its proper 
place. J fixed my eyes upon him, threw 
my mind into a state of perfect receptiv- 
ity, and waited. 

It was not long before I felt his ap- 
proach. Shadow after shadow flitted 
across the still mirror of my inward sense. 
Whether the thoughts took words in his 
brain or in mine, — whether I first caught 
his disjointed musings, and, by their ut- 
terance reacting upon him, gave system 
and development to his thoughts, — I can- 
not tell. But this I know: what I said 
came wholly from him,—not from the 
slandered spirits of the dead, not from 
the vagaries of my own imagination, but 
from him. “Listen to me!” I said. “In 
the flesh 1 was a martyr to the Truth, 
and J am permitted to communicate on- 
ly with those whom the Truth has made 
free. You are the heralds of the great 
day; you have climbed from sphere to 
sphere, until now you stand near the 
fountains of light. But it is not enough 
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that you see: your lives must reflect the 
light. The inward vision is for you, but 


the outward manifestation thereof is for . 


the souls of others. Fulfil the harmonies 
in the flesh. Be the living music, not the 
silent instruments.” 

There was more, much more of this,—a 
plenitude of eloquent sound, which seems 
to embody sublime ideas, but which, care- 
fully examined, contains no more pal- 
pable substance than sea-froth. If the 
reader will take the trouble to read an 
“ Epic of the Starry Heavens,” the pro- 
duction of a Spiritual Medium, he will 
find several hundred pages of the same 
character. But, by degrees, the revela- 
tion descended to details, and assumed a 
personal application. “In you, in all of 
you, the spiritual harmonies are still vio- 
lated,” was the conclusion. “You, Abi- 
jah Stilton, who are chosen to hold up 
the light of truth to the world, require 
that a transparent soul, capable of trans- 
mitting that light to you, should be allied 
to yours. She who is called your wife is 
a clouded lens; she can receive the light 
only through John , who is her 
true spiritual husband, as Abby Fetters 
is your true spiritual wife !” 

I was here conscious of a sudden ces- 
sation of the influence which forced me 
to speak, and stopped. The members of 
the circle opposite to me — the host, his 
wife, neighbor, and old Mr. Fetters — 
were silent, but their faces exhibited 
more satisfaction than astonishment. My 
eye fell upon Mrs. Stilton. Her face 
was pale, her eyes widely opened, and 
her lips dropped apart, with a stunned, 
bewildered expression. It was the blank 
face of a woman walking in her sleep. 
These observations were accomplished in 
an instant; for Miss Fetters, suddenly 
possessed with the spirit of Black Hawk, 
sprang upon her feet. “Ugh! ugh!” 
she exclaimed, in a deep, harsh voice, 
“where's the pale-face ? Black Hawk, 
he like him,—he love him much !”—and 
therewith threw her arms around Stilton, 
fairly lifting him off his feet. “Ugh! 
fire-water for Black Hawk !— big Injun 
drink !”— and she tossed off a tumbler of 
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brandy. By this time I had wholly re- 
covered my consciousness, but remain- 
ed silent, stupefied by the extraordinary 
scene. 

Presently Miss Fetters became more 
quiet, and the possession left her. “Ay 
friends,” said Stilton, in his cold, unmov- 
ed voice, “ I feel that the spirit has spok- 
en truly. We must obey our spiritual 
affinities, or our great and glorious mis- 
sion will be unfulfilled. Let us rather 
rejoice that we have been selected as 
the instruments to do this work. Come 
to me, Abby; and you, Rachel, remem- 
ber that our harmony is not disturbed, 
but only made more complete.” 

“ Abijah!” exclaimed Mrs. Stilton, 
with a pitiful ery, while the tears burst 
hot and fast from her eyes; “dear hus- 
band, what does this mean? Oh, don’t 
tell me that Pm to be cast off! You 
promised to love me and care for me, 
Abijah! I'm not bright, I know, but PIL 
try to understand you; indeed I will! 
Oh, don't be so cruel !— don’t” — 
And the poor creature’s voice complete- 
ly gave way. 

She dropped on the floor at his feet, 
and lay there, sobbing piteously. 

“ Rachel, Rachel,” said he, —and his 
face was not quite so calm as his voice,— 
“don’t be rebellious. We are governed 
by a higher Power. This is all for our 
own good, and for the good of the world. 
Besides, ours was not a perfect affinity. 
You will be much happier with John, as 
he harmonizes ” —— 

I could endure it no longer. Indig- 
nation, pity, the full energy of my will, 
possessed me. He lost his power over 
me then, and forever. 

“What!” I exclaimed, “ you, blas- 
phemer, beast that you are, you dare to 
dispose of your honest wife in this in- 
famous way, that you may be free to in- 
dulge your own vile appetites ? — you, 
who have outraged the dead and the liv- 
ing alike, by making me utter your for- 
geries? Take her back, and let this dis- 
graceful scene end !— take her back, or 
I will give you a brand that shall last to 
the end of your days!” 
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He turned deadly pale, and trembled. 
I knew that he made a desperate effort 
to bring me under the control of his will, 
and laughed mockingly as I saw his knit 
brow and the swollen veins in bis tem- 
ples. As for the others, they seemed 
paralyzed by the suddenness and fierce- 
ness of my attack. He wavered but for 
an instant, however, and his self-posses- 
sion returned. 

“ Ha !” he exclaimed, “it is the Spirit 
of Evil that speaks in him! The Devil 
himself has risen to destroy our glorious 
fabric! Help me, friends! help me to 
bind him, and to silence his infernal 
voice, before he drives the pure spirits 
from our midst!” 

With that, he advanced a step towards 
me, and raised a hand to seize my arm, 
while the others followed behind. But I 
was too quick for him. Weak as I was, in 
comparison, rage gave me strength, and 
a blow, delivered with the rapidity of 
lightning, just under the chin, laid him 
senseless on the floor. Mrs. Stilton scream- 
ed, and threw herself over him. The rest 
of the company remained as if stupefied. 
The storm which had been gathering all 
the evening at the same instant broke 
over the house in simultaneous thunder 
and rain. 

I stepped suddenly to the door, open- 
ed it, and drew a long, deep breath of 
relief, as I found myself alone in the 
darkness. ‘ Now,” said I, “I have done 
tampering with God’s best gift; I will be 
satisfied with the natural sunshine which 
beams from His Word and from His 
Works; I have learned wisdom at the ex- 
pense of shame!” I exulted in my new 
freedom, in my restored purity of soul; 
and the wind, that swept down the dark, 
lonely street, seemed to exult with me. 
The rains beat upon me, but I heeded 
them not; nay, I turned aside from the 
homeward path, in order to pass by the 
house where Agnes lived. Her window 
was dark, and I knew she was sleeping, 
lulled by the storm; but I stood a mo- 
ment below, in the rain, and said aloud, 
softly, — 

“Now, Agnes, I belong wholly to you! 
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Pray to God for me, darling, that I may 
never lose the true light I have found at 
last!” 

My healing, though complete in the 
end, was not instantaneous. The habit 
of the trance, I found, had really impair- 
ed the action of my will. I experienced 
a periodic tendency to return to it, which 
I have been able to overcome only by 
the most vigorous efforts. I found it 
prudent, indeed, to banish from my mind, 
as far as was possible, all subjects, all 
memories, connected with Spiritualism. 
In this work I was aided by Agnes, 
who now possessed my entire confidence, 
and who willingly took upon herself the 
guidance of my mind at those seasons 
when my own governing faculties flagged. 
Gradually my mental health returned, 
and I am now beyond all danger of ever 
again being led into such fatal dissipa- 
tions. The writing of this narrative, in 
fact, has been a test of my ability to over- 
look and describe my experience without 
being touched by its past delusions. If 
some portions of it should not be wholly 
intelligible to the reader, the defect lies 
in the very nature of the subject. 

It will be noticed that I have given 
but a partial explanation of the spiritual 
phenomena. Of the genuineness of the 
physical manifestations I am fully con- 
vinced, and I can account for them only 
by the supposition of some subtile agency 
whereby the human will operates upon 
inert matter. Clairvoyance is a suffi- 
cient explanation of the utterances of the 
Mediums,— at least of those which I have 
heard; but there is, as I have said be- 
fore, something in the background, which 
I feel too indistinctly to describe, yet 
which I know to be Evil. Ido uot won- 
der at, though I lament, the prevalence 
of the belief in Spiritualism, In a few 
individual cases it may have been produc- 
tive of good, but its general tendency is 
evil. There are pfobably but few Stil- 
tons among its apostles, few Miss Fetterses 
among its Mediums; but the condition 
which accompanies the trance, as I have 
shown, inevitably removes the wholesome 
check which holds our baser passions in 
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subjection. The Medium is at the mercy 
of any evil will, aud the impressions re- 
ceived from a corrupt mind are always 
liable to be accepted by innocent believ- 
ers as revelations from the spirits of the 
holy dead. 1 shall shock many honest 
souls by this confession, but I hope and 
believe that it may awaken and enlighten 
others. Its publication is necessary, as 
an expiation for some of the evil which 
has been done through my own instru- 
mentality. 

I learned, two days afterwards, that 
Stilton (who was not seriously damaged 
by my blow) had gone to New York, 
taking Miss Fetters with him. Her ig- 
norant, weak-minded father was entirely 
satisfied with the proceeding. Mrs. Stil- 
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ton, helpless and heart-broken, remained 
at the house where our circle had met, 
with her only child, a boy of three years 
of age, who, fortunately, inherited her 
weakness rather than his father’s power. 
Agnes, on learning this, insisted on hav- 
ing her removed from associations which 
were at once unhappy and dangerous. 
We went together to see her, and, after 
much persuasion, and many painful scenes 
which I shall not recapitulate, succeeded 
in sending her to her father, a farmer in 
Connecticut. She still remains therg, 
hoping for the day when her guilty hus- 
band shall return and be instantly forgiv- 
en. 

My task is ended; may it not have 
been performed in vain! 


JOHN ANDRE AND HONORA SNEYD. 


Many of our readers will remember 
the exquisite lines in which Béranger 
paints the connection between our mor- 
tal lives and the stars of the sky. With 
every human soul that finds its way to 
earth, a new gem is added to the azure 
belt of heaven. Thenceforth the two ex- 
ist in mutual dependence, each influenc- 
ing the other's fate ; so that, when death 
comes to seal the lips of the man, a flame 
is paled and a lamp extinguished in the 
gulf above. In every loosened orb that 
shoots across the face of night the ex- 
perienced eye may trace the story and 
the fall of a fellow-being. Youth, beau- 
ty, wealth, the humility of indigence and 
the pride of power, alike find their term 
revealed in the bright, silent course of the 
celestial spark ; and still new signs suc- 
ceed to provoke the sympathy or dazzle 
the philosophy of the observer. 

“ Quelle est cette étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait? ” 

It is unfortunate that such a pretty 
manner of accounting for the nature and 
origin of falling stars should be unsus- 


tained by sound astronomical data, and 
utterly discountenanced by Herschel and 
Bond. There is something in the theo- 
ry very pleasant and very flattering to 
human nature; and there are passages 
in the history of our race that might 
make its promulgation not unacceptable. 
When, among the innumerable “ patines 
of bright gold” that strew the floor of 
heaven, we see one part from the sphere 
of its undistinguishéd fellows, and, fill- 
ing its pathway with radiant light, van- 
ish noiselessly into annihilation, we can- 
not but be reminded of those characters 
that, with no apparent reason for being 
segregated from the common herd, are, 
through some strange conjuncture, hur- 
ried from a commonplace life by modes 
of death that illuminate their memory 
with immortal fame. It is thus that the 
fulfilment of the vow made in the heat 
of battle has given Jephthah’s name a 
melancholy permanence above all oth- 
ers of the captains of Israel. Mutius 
would long ago have been forgotten, 
among the thousands of Roman soldiers 
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2? T is not yet a year since I ceased to act 
as a Spiritual Medium.. (I am forced 
to make use of this title as the most 
intelligible, but I do it with a strong 
mental protest.) At first, I desired only 
to withdraw myself quietly from the 
peculiar associations into which I had 
i been thrown by the exercise of my faculty, and be 


+ content with the simple fact of my escape. A man 
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who joins the Dashaways does not care to have the 
circumstance announced in the newspapers. “So he 
was an habitual drunkard,” the public would say. 1 
was overcome by a similar reluctance—nay, I might 
honestly call it shame—since, although I had at 
intervals officiated as a Medium for a period of seven 
G years, my name had been mentioned, incidentally, 


3 hes once or twice in the papers devoted especially to 


Spiritualism. I had no. such reputation as that of 
Hume, or Andrew Jackson Davis, which would call 
for a public statement of my recantation. The result 
would be, therefore, to give prominence to a weak- 
ness, which, however manfully overcome, might be 
remembered to my future prejudice. 

I find, however, that the resolution to be silent 
leaves me restless and unsatisfied. And in reflecting 


- calmly—objectively, for the first time—upon the 


experience of those seven years, Y recognize so many 
points wherein my case is undoubtedly analogous to 
that of hundreds of others who may be still entangled 
in the same labyrinth whence 1 have but recently 
escaped—so clear a solution of much that is 
enigmatical, even to those who reject Spiritualism— 
that the impulse to write weighs upon me with the 
pressure of a neglected duty. I cannot longer be 
A 
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silent; and, in the conviction that the truth of my 
statement will be evident enough to those most con- 
cerned in hearing it, without the authority of any name 
(least of all of one so little known as mine), I now 
give my confession to the world. The names of the 
individuals whom I shall have occasion to introduce 
are, of course, disguised; but, with this exception, the 
narrative is the plainest possible record of my own 
experience. Many of the incidents which I shall be 
obliged to describe are known only to the actors 
therein, who, I feel assured, will never foolishly 
betray themselves. I have therefore no fear that any 
harm can result from my disclosures. 

In order to make my views intelligible to those 
readers who haye paid no attention to psychological 
subjects, I must commence a little in advance of my 
story. My own individual nature is one of those 
apparently inconsistent combinations which are fre- 
quently found «in the children of parents whose 
temperaments and mental personalities widely differ. 
This class of natures is much larger than would be 
supposed. Inheriting opposite, even conflicting, traits 
from father and mother, they assume, as either element 
predominates, diverse characters; and that which is 
the result of temperament (in fact, congenital incon- 
sistency) is set down by the unthinking world as moral 
weakness or duplicity. Those who have sufficient 
skill to perceive and reconcile—or, at least, govern— 
the opposing elements, are few indeed. Had the 
power come to me sooner, I should have been spared 
the necessity of making these confessions, , 

- From one parent I inherited an extraordinarily 
active and: sensitive imagination—from the other, a 
sturdy practical sense; a disposition to weigh and 
balance with calm fairness the puzzling questions 
which life offers to every man. These conflicting 
qualities—as is usual in all similar natures—were not 
developed in equal order of growth. The former. 
governed my childhood, my youth, and enveloped me 
with spells, which all the force of the latter and more. 
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slowly ripened faculty was barely sufficient to break. 
Luxuriant weeds and brambles covered the soil which 
should have been ploughed and made to produce 
honest grain, Unfortunately, I had no teacher who 
was competent to understand and direct me, The 
task was left for myself; and I can only wonder, after 
all that has occurred, how it has been possible for me 
to succeed, Certainly, this success has not been due 
to any vigorous exercise of virtue on my part, but 
solely to the existence of that cool, reflective reason 
which lay perdue beneath all the extravagances of 
my mind, 

I possessed, even as a child, an unusual share of 
what phrenologists call Concentrativeness. The 
power of absorption, of self-forgetfulness, was at the 
same time a source of delight and a torment. Lost in 
some wild dream or absurd childish speculation, my 
. insensibility to outward things was chastised as care- 
lessness or a hardened indifference to counsel. With 
a memory almost marvellous to retain those things 
which appealed to my imagination, I blundered pain- 
fully over the commonest tasks. While I frequently 
repeated the Sunday hymn at dinner, I was too often 
unable to give the least report of the sermon, With- 
drawn into my corner of the pew, I gave myself up, 
after the enunciation of the text, to a complete 
abstraction, which took no note of time or place. 
Fixing my eyes upon a knot in one of the panels 
under the pulpit, I sat moveless during the hour and 
a half which our worthy old clergyman required for 
the expounding of the seven parts of his discourse. 
They could never accuse me of sleeping, however, for. 
I rarely even winked. The closing hymn recalled me 
to myself, always with a shock, or sense of pain, and 
sometimes even with a temporary nausea. 

This habit of abstraction—properly a complete 
passivity of the mind—after a while developed another 
habit, in which I now see the root of that peculiar 
condition which made me a Medium. I shall therefore 
endeavour to describe it. I was sitting, one Sunday, 
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just as the minister was commencing his sermon, with 
my eyes carelessly following the fingers of my right 
hand, as I drummed them slowly across my knee, 
Suddenly, the wonder came into my mind, How is it 
my fingers move? What set them going? What is 
it that stops them? The mystery of that communica- 
tion between will and muscle, which no physiologist 
has ever fathomed, burst upon my young intellect. I 
had been conscious of no intention of thus drumming 
my fingers; they were in motion when 1 first noticed 
them: they were certainly a part of myself, yet they 
acted without my knowledge or design! My left hand 
was quiet; why did its fingers not move also? Fol- 
lowing these reflections came a dreadful fear, as I 
remembered Jane, the blacksmith’s daughter, whose 
elbows and shoulders sometimes jerked in such a way 
as to make all the other scholars laugh; although we 
were sorry for the poor girl, who cried bitterly over. 
her unfortunate, ungovernable limbs. I was com- 
forted, however, on finding that I could control the 
motion of my fingers at pleasure; but my imagination 
was too active to stop there. What if I should forget 
how to direct my hands? What if they should refuse 
to obey me? What if my knees, which were just as 
still as the hymn-books in the rack before me, should 
cease to bend, and I should sit there for ever? 
These very questions seemed to produce a temporary 
paralysis of the will, As my right hand lay quietly 
on my knee, and I asked myself, with a stupid wonder, 
“Now, can I move it?” it lay as still as before. I had 
only questioned, not willed, “No, I cannot move it,” 
I said, in real doubt, I was conscious of a blind 
‘sense of exertion, wherein there was yet no proper 
exertion, but which seemed to exhaust me. Fascinated 
by this new mystery, I contemplated my hand as 
something apart from myself; something subordinate 
to, but not identical with, me. The rising of the 
_ congregation for the hymn broke the spell, like the 
snapping of a thread. i 

y Tho reader will readily understand that I carried 
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these experiences much farther, I gradually learned 
to suspend (perhaps in imagination only, but therefore 
none the less really) the action of my will upon the 
muscles of my arms and legs; and I did it with the 
greater impunity, from knowing that the stir con- 
seguent upon the conclusion of the services would 
bring me to myself. In proportion as the will became 
passive, the activity of my imagination was increased, 
and I experienced a new and strange delight in watch- 
ing the play of fantasies which appeared to come and 
go independently of myself. There was still a dim 
consciousness of outward things mingled with my 
condition: 1 was not beyond the recall of my senses, 
But one day, 1 remember, as 1 sat motionless as a 
statuo, having ceased any longer to attempt to control 
my dead limbs, more than usually passive, a white, 
shining mist gradually stole around me; my eyes 
finally ceased to take cognizance of objects; a low, 
musical humming sounded in my ears, and those 
creatures of the imagination which had hitherto 
crossed my brain as thoughts now spoke to me as 
audible voices, If there is any happy delirium in the 
first stages of intoxication (of which, thank Heaven, 
I have no experience), it must be a sensation very 
much like that which I felt., The death of external 
and the birth of internal consciousness overwhelmed 
my childish soul with a dumb, ignorant ecstasy, like 
that which savages feel on first hearing the magic of 
music, 

How long I remained thus I know not. I was 
aroused by feeling myself violently shaken, “John!” 
exclaimed my mother, who had grasped my arm with 
a determined hand. “Bless the boy! what ails him? 
Why, his face is as white as a sheet!” Slowly I 
recovered my consciousness, saw the church and the 
departing congregation, and mechanically followed my 
parents. I could give no explanation of what had 
happened, except to say that I had fallen asleep, As. 

*I ate my dinner with a good appetite, my mother’s 
fears were quieted. I was left at tans the following 
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Sunday, and afterwards only ventured to indulge 
sparingly in the exercise of my newly discovered 
faculty. My mother, I was conscious, took more note 
of my presence than formerly, and I feared a repetition 
of the same catastrophe. As I grew older and my 
mind became interested in n wider range of themes, 
I finally lost the habit, which I classed among the 
many follies of childhood. 

I retained, nevertheless, and still retain, something 
of that subtile instinct which mocks and yet surpasses 
reason. My feelings with regard to the persons 
whom I met were quite independent of their behaviour 
towards me, or the estimation in which they were 
held by the world. Things which puzzled my brain 
in waking hours were made clear to me in sleep, and 
I frequently felt myself blindly impelled to do or to 
avoid doing certain things. The members of my 
family, who found it impossible to understand my 
motives of action—because, in fact, there were no 
motives—complacently solved the difficulty by calling 
me “queer.” I presume there are few persons who 
are not occasionally visited by the instinct, or impulse, 
or faculty, or whatever it may be called, to which I 
refer, I possessed it in a more than ordinary degree, 
and was generally able to distinguish between its 
suggestions and the mere humours of my imagination. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that I assume the 
existence of such a power, at the outset. I recognise 
it as a normal faculty of the human mind, not there. 
fore universal, any more than the genius which makes 
a poet, a painter, or a composer. 
` My education was neither general nor thorough; 
hence I groped darkly with the psychological ques- 
tions which were presented to me. Tormented by 
those doubts which at some period of life assail the soul 
of every thinking man, I was ready to grasp at any 
solution which offered, without very carefully testing 
jts character. I eagerly accepted the theory of 
Animal Magnetism, which, so far as it went, was 
satisfactory; but it only illustrated the-powers: and 
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relations of the soul in its present state of oxistence; 
it threw no light upon that future which I was not 
willing to take upon faith alone. ‘Though sensible to 
mesmeric influences, I was not willing that my 
spiritual nature should be the instrument of another's 
will—that a human being, like myself, should become 
possessed of all my secrets and sanctities, touching 
the keys of every passion with his unhallowed fingers. 
In the phenomena of clairvoyance I saw only other 
and more subtile manifestations of the power which I 
knew to exist in my own mind. Hence, I soon grew 
weary of prosecuting inquiries which, at best, 
would fall short of solving my own great and painful 
doubt, Does the human goul continue to exist after 
death? ‘That it could take cognizance of things 
beyond the reach of the five senses, I was already 
assured, This, however, might be a sixth sense, no 
less material and perishable in its character than the 
others. My brain, as yet, was too young and imma- 
ture to follow the thread of that lofty spiritual logic 
in the light of which such doubts melt away like mists 
of the night. ‘Thus, uneasy because undeveloped, 
erring because I had never known the necessary 
guidance, seeking, but almost despairing of enlighten- 
ment, I was a fit subject for any spiritual epidemic 
which seemed to offer me a cure for worse maladies, . 
- At this juncture occurred the phenomena known as 
the “Rochester Knockings.” (My homo, let me gay, 
is in a smal! town not far from New York.) I shared: 
in the general interest aroused by the marvellous. 
stories, which, being followed by the no less extra- 
ordinary display of some unknown agency at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, excited me to such a degree that I was 
half converted to the new faith before I had witnessed 
any spiritual manifestation. Soon after the arrival of 
the Misses Fox in New York, I visited them in their 
rooms at the Howard House. Impressed by their 
quiet, natural demeanour, the absence of anything 
savouring of jugglery, and the peculiar character of 
the raps and movements of the table, I asked my 
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questions and applied my tests, in a passive, if not s 
believing frame of mind. In fact, I had not long 
been seated, before the noises became loud and 
frequent. 

“The spirits like to communicate with you,” said 
Mrs. Fish: “you seem to be nearer to them than most 
people.” 

I summoned, in succession, the spirits of my mother, 
a younger brother, and a cousin to whom I had been 
much attached in boyhood, and obtained correct 
` answers to all my questions. I did not then remark, 
what has since occurred to me, that these questions 
concerned things which I knew, and that the answers 
to them were distinctly impressed on my mind at the 
time. The result of one of my tests made a very 
deep impression upon me, Having mentally selected 
a friend whom 1 had met in the train that morning, 1 
asked, “Will the spirit whose name is now in my 
mind communicate with me?” To this came the 
answer, slowly rapped out, on calling over the 
alphabet, “* He is living P 

I returned home, very much puzzled. Precisely 
those features of the exhibition (let me call it such) 
which repulse others attracted me, The searching 
daylight, the plain, matter-of-fact character of the 
manifestations, the absence of all solemnity and 
' mystery, impressed me favourably towards. the 
spiritual theory. If disembodied souls, I said, really 
exist, and can communicate with those in the flesh, why 
should they choose moonlight or darkness, graveyards 
or lonely bed-chambers, for their visitations? What 
is to hinder them from speaking at times and in places 
where the senses of men are fully awake and alert, 
rather than when they are liable to ‘be the dupes of 
the imagination? . In such reflections as these I was 
the unconscious dupe of my own imagination, while 
supposing myself thoroughly impartial and critical. 

Soon after this, circles began to be formed in my 
native town, for the purpose of table-moving. A 
number of persons met, secretly at first—for as yet 
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there were no avowed converts—and quite as much 
for sport as for serious investigation, The first 
evening there was no satisfactory manifestation. The 
table moved a little, it is true, but each one laughingly 
accused his neighbours of employing some muscular 
force. All isolated attempts were vain. I was con- 
scious, nevertheless, of a curious sensation of numb- 
ness in the arms, which recalled to mind my forgotten 
experiments in church. No rappings were heard, 
and some of the participants did not scruple to pro- 
nounce the whole thing a delusion. 

A few evenings after this we met again, Those 
who were most incredulous happened to be absent, 
while, accidentally, their places were filled by persons 
whose temperaments disposed them to a passive 
seriousness, Among these was a girl of sixteen— 
Miss Abby Fetters—a pale, delicate creature, with 
blond hair and light blue eyes. Chance placed her 
next to me in forming the ring, and her right hand 
lay lightly upon my left. We stood around a heavy 
circular dining-table. A complete silence was pre- 
served, and all minds gradually sank into a quiet, 
passive expectancy. In about ten minutes I began to 
feel, or to imagine that I felt a stream of light—if light 
were a palpable substance—a something far finer and 
more subtile than an electric current, passing from 
the hand of Miss Fetters through my own into the 
table. Presently the great wooden mass began to 
move—stopped—moved again—turned in a circle, 
we following, without changing the position of our 
hands—and finally began to rock from side to side, 
with increasing violence. Some of the circle were ` 
thrown off by the movements; others withdrew their 
hands in affright; and but four, among whom were | 
Miss Fetters and myself, retained their hold. My 
outward consciousness appeared to be somewhat be- 
numbed, as if by some present fascination or approach- 
ing trance; but I retained curiosity enough to look at 
my companion. Her eyes, sparkling with a strange, 
steady light, were fixed upon the table; her breath 
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came quick and short, and her cheek had lost every 
trace of colour. Suddenly, as if by a spasmodic 
effort, she removed her hands; 1 did the same, and the 
table stopped. She threw herself into a seat, as if 
exhausted; yet, during the whole time, not a muscle 
of the hand which lay upon mine had stirred. I 
solemnly declare that my own hands had been equally 
passive, yet I experienced the same feeling of fatigue 
—not muscular fatigue, but a sense of deadness, as if 
every drop of ‘nervous energy had been suddenly 
taken from me, 

Further experiments, the same evening, showed 
that we two, either togother or alone, were able to 
produce the same phenomena without the assistance 
of the others present. We did not succeed, however, 
in obtaining any answers to our questions, nor were 
any of us impressed by the idea that the spirits of the 
dead were among us. In fact, these table-movings 
would not, of ‘themselves, suggest the idea of a 
spiritual manifestation. “The table is bewitched,” 
said Thompson, a hard-headed young fellow, without 
a particle of imagination; and this was really the 
first impression of all: some unknown force, latent in 
. the dead matter, had been called into action. Still, 
this conclusion was so strange, so incredible, that the 
agency of supernatural intelligences finally presented 
itself to my mind as the readiest solution. 

It was not long before we obtained rappings, and 
were enabled to repeat all the experiments which I 
had tried during my visit to the Fox family. The 
spirits of our deceased relatives and friends announced 
themselves, and generally gave a correct account of 
their earthly lives. I must confess, however, that, 
whenever we attempted to pry into the future, we 
usually received answers as ambiguous as those of the 
Grecian, oracles, or predictions which failed to be 
realized. ` Violent knocks or other unruly demonstra- 
tions would sometimes interrupt an intelligent com- 
munication which promised us some light qn the other : 
life, These, we were told, were occasioned by evil or 
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mischievous spirits, whose delight it was to create 
disturbances. They never occurred, I now remember, 
except when Miss Fetters was present, At the time, 
we were too much absorbed in our researches to notice 
the fact, 

The reader will perceive, from what he knows of 
my previous mental state, that it was not difficult for 
me to accept the theories‘ of the Spiritualists. Here 
was an evidence of the immortality of the soul; nay, . 
more, of its continued individuality through endless 
future existences, The ides of my individuality being 
lost had been to me the same thing as complete 
annihilation, The spirits themselves informed us 
that they had come to teach these truths. The simple, 
ignorant faith of the Past, they said, was worn out, 
With the development of science, the mind of*man 
had become sceptical. The ancient fountains no longer. 
sufficed for his thirst. Each new era required a new 
revelation, In all former ages there had been single 
minds pure enough and advanced enough to communi= 
cate with the dead, and be the mediums of their messages 
to men, but now the time had come when the knowledge 
of this intercourse must be declared unto all. In its 
light the mysteries of the Past became clear: in the 
wisdom thus imparted, that happy Future which seems 
possible to every ardent and generous heart would be 
secured, Iwas not troubled by the fact that the messages 
which proclaimed these things were often incorrectly 
spelt, that the grammar was bad, and the language far 
from elegant, Idid not reflect that these new and sub- 
lime truths lad formerly passed through my own brain 
as the dreams of a wandering imagination. Like that 
American philosopher who looks upon one of his own 
neophytes as a man of great and, profound mind 
because the latter carefully remembers and repeats to 
him his own carelessly uttered wisdom, I saw in these. 
misty and disjointed reflections of my own thoughts. 
the precious revelation of departed and purified spirits. 

How a passion for the unknown and unattainable 
takes hold of men is illustrated by the search for the 
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by the patronage of fortune-tellers, even. Wholly: 
alstebed in spiritual researches—having, in fact, no: 
vital interest in anything else—I soon developed into 
what is called a Medium, 1 discovered, at the outset, 
that the peculiar condition to be attained before the 
tables would begin to move eould be produced at will. 
Talso found that the passive state into which I naturally’ 
fell had a tendency to prove that trance or suspension 
of the will which I had discovered when a boy. 
External consciousness,, however, did not wholly 
depart. I saw the circle of inquirers around me— 
but dimly, and as phantoms—while the impressions 
which passed over my brain seemed to wear visible 
forms and to speak with audible voices. 

I did not doubt, at the time, that spirits visited me, 
and that they made use of my body to communicate 
with those who could hear them in no other way. Beside 
the pleasant intoxication of the semi-trance, I felt a 
rare joy in the knowledge that I was elected above 
other men to be their interpreter. Let me endeavour 
to describe the nature of this possession. Sometimes, 
even before a spirit would be called for, the figure of 
the person, as it existed in the mind of the inquirer, 
would suddenly present itself to me—not to my 
outward senses, but to my interior, instinctive know- 
ledge. Ifthe recollection of the other embraced also 
the voice, I heard the voice in the same manner, and 
unconsciously imitated it, . The answers to the ques- 
tions I knew by the same instinct, as soon as the 
questions were spoken, If the question was vague, 
asked for information rather than confirmation, either 
no answer tame, or there was an impression of a wish of 
what the answer might be, or, at times, some strange 
involuntary sentence sprang to my lips. When I 
wrote, my hand appeared to move of itself; ‘yet the 
words it wrote invariably passed through my mind.. 
Even when blindfolded, there was no difference in its- 
performance. The same powers developed themselves 
in a still greater degree in Miss Fetters. The spirits 
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which spoke most readily through her were those of: 
men, even coarse and rude characters, which came 
unsummoned. Two or three of the other members of 
our circle were able to produce motions in the table: 
they could even feel, as they asserted, the touch of 
spiritual hands; but, however much they desired it, 
they were never personally possessed as we, and 
therefore could not properly be called Mediums. 

These investigations were not regularly carried on., 
Occasionally the interest of the circle flagged, until it 
was renewed by the visit of some apostle of the new 
faith, usually accompanied by a “Preaching Medium.” 
Among those whose presence especially conduced to 
keep alive the flame of spiritual inquiry, was a gentle- 
man named Stilton, the editor of a small monthly 
periodical entitled “Revelations from the Interior.” 
Without being himself a Medium, he was nevertheless 
thoroughly conversant with the various phenomena of 
Spiritualism, and both spoke and wrote in the dialect 
which its followers adopted. He was a man of varied 
but not profound learning, an active intellect, giving 
and receiving impressions with equal facility, and 
with an unusual combination of concentrativeness and - 
versatility in his nature. A certain inspiration was 
connected with his presence. His personality over- 
flowed upon and influenced others. “My mind is not, 
sufficiently submissive,” he would say, “to receive 
impressions from the spirits, but my atmosphere 
attracts them and encourages them to speak.” He 
was a stout, strongly built man, with coarse black 
hair, grey eyes, large animal mouth, square jaws, and 
short, thick neck. Had his hair been cropped close, 
he would have looked very much like a prize-fighter; 
but he wore it long, parted in the middle, and as meek 
in expression as its stiff waves would allow. 

Stilton soon became the controlling spirit of our 
circle. His presence really seemed, as he said, to 
encourage the spirits. Never before had the manifes- 
tations been so abundant or so surprising, Miss 
Fetters, especially, astonished us by the vigour of her 
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possessions, Not only Samson and Peter the Great, 
but Gibbs the Pirate, Black Hawk, and Joc Manton, 
who had died the previous year in a fit of delirium- 
tremens, prophesied, strode, swore, and smashéd 
0% things in turn, by means of her frail little body. As 
"yu Cribb, a noted pugilist of the last century, she floored 
an incautious spectator, giving him a black eye which 
he wore for a fortnight afterwards, Singularly 
enough, my visitors were of the opposite cast. Hypa- 
tia, Petrarch, Mary Magdalen, Abelard, and, oftenest 
of all, Shelley, proclaimed mystic truths from my lips. 
They usually spoke in inspired monologues, without 
announcing themselves beforehand, and often without 
giving any clue to their personality, A practised 
stenographer, engaged by Mr. Stilton, took down 
many of these communications as they were spoken, 
and they were afterwards published in the “ Revela- 
tions.” It was also remarked, that, while Miss 
Fetters employed violent gestures, and seemed to 
possess a superhuman strength, I, on the contrary, sat 
motionless, pale, and with little sign of life except in 
my voice, which, though low, was clear and dramatic 
in its modulations. Stilton explained this difference 
without hesitation. ‘Miss Abby,” he said, “ possesses 
soul-matter of a texture to which the souls of these 
strong men naturally adhere. In the spirit-land the 
‘superfluities repel each other; the individual souls 
seek to remedy their imperfections: in the union of 
opposites only is to be found the great harmonia of 
life, You, John, move upon another plane: through 
what in you is undeveloped, these developed spirits 
are attracted.” 
: For two or threo years, I must admit, my life was 
a very happy one. Not only were those occasional 
trances an intoxication, nay, a coveted indulgence, but 
they cast a consecration over my life. My restored 
faith rested on the sure evidence of my own experi- 
ence; my new creed contained no harsh or repulsive. 
feature; I heard the same noble sentiments which I 
uttered in such moments repeated by my associates in 
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the faith, and 1 devoutly believed that a complete 
regeneration of the human race was at hand. Nover- 
theless, it struck me sometimes as singular that many 
of the Mediums whom I met—men and women chosen 
by spiritual hands to the same high offico—excited in 
my mind that instinct of repulsion on which I had 
learned to rely asa sufficient reason for avoiding 
certain persons. Far as it would have been from my 
mind, at that time, to question the manifestations 
which accompanied them, I could not smother my 
distrust of their characters. Miss Fetters, whom I 
so frequently met, was one of the most disagreeable. 
Her cold, thin lips, pale eyes, and lean figure gave me 
a singular impression of voracious hunger. Her 
presence was often announced to me by a chill 
shudder, before I saw her. Centuries ago one of her 
ancestors must have been a ghoul or vampire. The 
trance of possession seemed, with her, to be a form of 
dissipation, in which she indulged as she might have 
catered for a baser appetite. The new religion was 
nothing to her: I believe she valued it only on account 
of the importance she obtained among its followers. 
Her father, a vain, weak-minded man, who kept a 
grocery in the town, was himself a convert. 

Stilton had an answer for every doubt. No matter 
how tangled a labyrinth might be exhibited to him, 
he walked straight through it. ' 

“How is it,’ I asked him, “that so many of my 
follow Mediums inspire mo with an instinctive dislike 
and mistrust?” 

“By mistrust you mean dislike,” he answered; 
“since you know of no reason to doubt their charac- 
ters. The elements of soul-matter are differently 
combined in different individuals, and there are 
‘affinities and repulsions, just as there are in the 
chemical elements. Your feeling is chemical, not 
moral, A want of affinity does not necessarily imply 
an existing evil in the other party. In the present 
ignorance of the world, our true affinities can only be 
imperfectly felt and indulged; and the entire freedom 
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which we shall obtain in this respect is the greatest - 
happiness of the spirit-life,” 

Another time I asked, “ How is it that the spirits 
of great authors speak so tamely to us? Shakspeare, 
last night, wrote a passage which he would have been 
heartily ashamed of, as a living man. We know that 
a spirit spoke, calling himself Shakspeare; but, judg- 
ing from his communication, it could not have been 
he.” ; 
“It probably was not,” said Mr. Stilton. “Iam. 
convinced that all malicious spirits are at work to 
interrupt the communications from the higher spheres. 
We were thus deceived by one professing to be Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who drew for us the plan of a 
machine for splitting shingles, which we had fabri- 
cated and patented at considerable expense. On trial, 
however, it proved to be a miserable failure, a 
complete mockery. . When the spirit was again 
summoned, he refused to speak, but shook the table 
to express his malicious laughter, went off, and has 
never since returned. My friend, we know but the 
alphabet of Spiritualism—the mere A B C: we can no 
more expect to master the immortal language in a day 
then a child to read Plato after learning his letters.” 

- Many of those who had been interested in the usual 
phenomena gradually dropped off, tired, and perhaps a 
little ashamed, in the reaction following their excite- 
ment; but there were continual accessions to our ranks, 
and we formed, at Jast, a distinct clan or community. 
Indeed, the number of secret believers in Spiritualism. 
would never be suspected by the uninitiated. In the 
sect, however, as in Masonry and the Catholic Church. - 
there are circles within circles—concentric rings,. 
whence you can look outwards, but not inwards, and 
where he alone who stands at the centre is able to 
to perceive everything. Such an inner circle was at: 
last formed in our town. Its object, according to 
Stilton, with whom the plan originuted, was to obtain. 
a purer spiritual atmosphere, by the exclusion of all- 
but Mediums, and those non-mediumistic believers in. 
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whose presence the'spirits felt at ease, and thus invite 
communications from the farther and purer spheres. ‘ 
In fact, the result seemed to justify the plan. Tho 
character of the trance, as I had frequently observed, 
is vitiated by the consciousness that disbelievers are 
present. The more perfect the atmosphere of credulity, 
the more satisfactory the manifestations. The expect- 
ant company, the dim light, the conviction that a 
wonderful revelation was about to dawn upon us, 
excited my imagination, and my trance was really a 
sort of delirium, in which I spoke with a passion and 
an eloquence I had never before exhibited, The fear, 
which had previously haunted me, at times, of. giving 
my brain and tongue into the control of an unknown 
power, was forgotten; yet, more than ever, I was 
conscious of some strong controlling influence, and.. 
experienced a reckless pleasure in permitting myself 
to be governed by it. “ Prepare,” I concluded (I quote 
from the report in the “ Revelations”), “prepare, sons 
of men, for the dawning day! Prepare for the second + 
and perfect regeneration of man! For the prison- 
chambers have been broken into, and the light from 
the interior shall illuminate the external! Ye shall 
enjoy spiritual and passional freedom, Your guides 
shall no longer be the despotism of ignorant laws, nor. 
the whip of an imaginary conscience, but the natural 
impulses of your nature, which are the melody of Life 
and the natural affinities, which are its harmony! The. 
reflections from the upper spheres shall irradiate the 
lower, and Death is the triumphal arch through which 
we pass from glory to glory” 
. ——] have here paused, deliberating whether I 
should: proceed farther in my narrative. But no; if 
any good is to be accomplished by these confessions, ` 
the reader must walk with me through the dark laby= 
rinth which follows. He must walk over what may 
be considered delicate ground, but he shall not bo 
harmed. One feature of the trance condition is too 
remarkable, too important in its consequences, to be 
averlooked, It is a feature of which many Mediums 
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are undoubtedly ignorant, the existence of which is 
not even suspected by thousands of honest Spiritualists, 

Let me again anticipate the regular course of my 
narrative, and example. A suspension of the Will, 
when indulged in for any length of time, produces a 
suspension of that inward consciousness of good and 
evil which we call Conscience, and which can be 
actively exercised only through the medium of the 
Will, The mental faculties and the moral perceptions 
lic down together in the same passive sleep. The 
subject is, therefore, equally liable to receive impres- 
sions from the minds of others, and from their passions 
and lusts, Besides this, the germs of all good and of 
all evil are implanted in the nature of every human 
being; and even when some appetite is buried in a 
crypt so deep that its existence is forgotten, let the 
warder be removed, and it will gradually work its way 
to the light. Persons in the receptive condition which 
belongs to the trance may be surrounded by honest and 
pure-minded individuals, and receive no harmful 
impressions, They may even, if of a healthy spiritual 
temperament, resist for a time the aggressions of evil 
influences; but the final danger is always the same. 
'The state of the Medium, therefore, may be described as 
one in which the Will is passive, the Conscience 
passive, the outward ‘senses partially (sometimes - 
wholly) suspended, the mind helplessly subject to the 
operations of other minds, and the passions and desires 
released from all restraining influences. I make the 
statement boldly, after long and careful reflection, and 
severe self-examination. 

As I said before, I did not entirely lose my external 
consciousness, although it was very dim and dream- 
like, On returning to the natural state, my recollec- 
tion of what had occurred during the trance became 
equally dim; but I retained a general impression of the 
character of the possession. I knew that some foreign 
influence—the spirit of a dead poet, or hero, or saint, 
I then believed—governed me for the time; that I gave 
utterance to thoughts unfamiliar to my mind in ita 
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conscious state; and that my own individuality was 
Jost, or so disguised that 1 could no longer recognize 
it. This very circumstance made the trance an 
indulgence, a spiritual intoxication, no less fascinating 
than that of the body, although accompanied by a 
similar reaction. Yet, behind all, dimly evident to 
me, there was an element of terror, There were 
times when, back of the influences which spoke 
with my voice, rose another—a vast, overwhelming, 
threatening power, the nature of which I could not 
grasp, but which I knew was evil, Even when in my 
natural state, listening to the harsh utterances of Miss 
Fetters or the lofty spiritual philosophy of Mr. Stilton, I 
have felt, for a single second, the touch of an icy wind, 
accompanied by a sensation of unutterable dread. 

* Our secret circle had not held many sessions before 
a remarkable change took place in the character of the 
revelations, Mr. Stilton ceased to report them for his 
paper. . : 

_ “We are on the threshold, at last,” said he, “The 
secrets of the ages lie beyond. The hands of spirits 
are now lifting the veil, fold by fold. Let us not be 
startled by what we hear: let us show that our eyes 
can bear the light; that we are competent to receiva 
the wisdom of the higher spheres, and live according 
to it.” 

‘Miss Fetters was more than ever possessed by the 
spirit of Joe Manton, whose allowance of grog having 
been cut off too suddenly by his death, he was contin- 
- ually clamouring for a dram, 

“T tell you,” yelled he, or rather she, “I won’t 
stand sich meanness. I ha’n’t come all the way here 
for nothin’, PH knock Erasmus all to thunder, if you 
go for to turn me out dry, and let him come in,” 

Mr, Stilton thereupon handed him, or her, a tumbler 
half full of brandy, which she gulped down at's 
single swallow. Joe Manton presently retired to 
make room for Erasmus, who spoke for some time 
in Latin, or what sppeared to be Latin, None 
of us could make much of it; but Mr, Stilton 
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declared that the Latin pronunciation of Erasmus was 
probably different from ours, or that he might have 
learned the true Roman accent from Cicero and, 
Seneca, with whom, doubtless, ho was now on intimate 
terms. ` As Erasmus generally concluded by throwing 
his arms, or rather the arms of Miss Fetters, around 
the neck of Mr, Stilton—his spirit fraternizing, ap- 
parently, with the spirit of the latter—we greatly. ` 
regretted that his communications were unintelligible, 
on account of the superior wisdom which they might 
be supposed to contain. 

I confess I cannot recall the part I played in what 
would have been a pitiable farce, if it had not been so 
terribly tragical, without a feeling of utter shame. 
Nothing but my profound sympathy for the thousands. 
and tens of thousands who are still subject to the 
same delusion could compel me to such a sacrifice of 
pride. Curiously enough (as I thought then, but-not 
now), the enunciation of sentiments opposed to my. 
moral sense—the abolition, in fact, of all moral 
restraint—came from my lips, while the actions of 
Miss Fetters hinted ‘at their practical application. 
Upon the ground that the interests of the soul were 
paramount to all human laws and customs, I declared 
—or rather, my voice declared—that self-denial was a 
fatal error, to which half the misery of mankind could 
be traced; that the passions, held ns slaves, exhibited 
only the brutish nature of slaves, and would be exalted 
and glorified by entire freedom; and that our sole 
guidance ought to come from the voices of the spirits 
who communicated with us, instead of the imperfect 
laws constructed by our benighted fellow men. How, 
clear and logical, how lofty, these doctrines seemed! 
Tf, at times, something in their nature repelled me, I 
simply attributed it to the fact that I was still but a 
neophyte in the Spiritual Philosophy, and incapabla 
of perceiving the truth with entire clearness. 

Mr. Stilton had a wife: one of those meek, amiable, 
simple-hearted women whose individuality seems ta 
he completely absorbed into that of their husbands, 
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When such women are wedded to frank, tender} 
protecting men, theirlives are truly blessed; but they are 
willing slaves to the domestic tyrant. They bearuncom. 
plainingly-—many of them even without n thought of 
complaint—and die at last with their hearts full of 
love for the brutes who have trampled upon them, 
Mrs. Stilton was perhaps forty years of age, of middle 
- height, moderately plump in person, with light-brown 
hair, soft, inexpressive grey eyes, and a meek, help. 
less, imploring mouth. Her voice was mild and 
plaintive, and its accents of anger (if she ever gave 
utterance to such) could not have been distinguished 
from those of grief. She did not often attend our 
sessions; and it was evident, that, while she endeav- 
oured to comprehend the revelations, in order to please 
her husband, their import was very far beyond her 
comprehension, She was now und then a little 
frightened at utterances which no doubt sounded lewd 
or profane to her ears; but after a glance at Mr. 
Stilton’s face, and finding that it betrayed neither 
horror nor surprise, would persuade herself that 
everything must be right. 

“ Are you sure,” she once timidly whispered to me, 
“are you very sure, Mr. , that there is no danger 
of being led astray? It seems strange to me; but 
perhaps 1 don't understand it.” 

Her question was so indefinite, that 1 found it 
difficult to answer. Stilton, however, seeing me 
engaged in endeavouring to make clear to her the 
glories of the new truth, exclaimed, “That's right 
Jobn! Your spiritual plane slants through many 
spheres, and has points of contact with a great 
variety of souls. I hope my wife will be able to see 
the light through you, since I appear to be too opaque 
for her to receive it from me,” 

“Oh, Abijah!” said.the poor woman, “you know it 
is my fault. I try to follow, and I hope I have faith, 
though I don’t see everything as clearly as you do.” 

I began also to have my own doubts, as 1 perceived 
that an “affinity” was gradually being developed 
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between Stilton and Miss Fetters.. She was moré 
and more frequently possessed by the spirit of Erasmus, 
whose salutations, on meeting and parting with his 
brother philosopher, were too enthusiastic for merely: 
masculine love. But, whenever I hinted at the 
possibility of mistaking the impulses of the soul, or at 
evil resulting from a,too sudden and universal libera- 
tion of the passions, Stilton always silenced me with 
his inevitable logic. Having once accepted the 
premises, I could not avoid the conclusions. 

“When our natures are in harmony with spirit- 
matter throughout the spheres,” he would say, “our 
impulses will always be in accordance. Or, if there 
should be any temporary disturbance, arising from our 
necessary intercourse with the gross, blinded multi- 
tude, we can always fly to our spiritual monitors for 
counsel, Will not they, the immortal souls of the 
ages past, who have guided us to a knowledge of the 
trath, assist us also in preserving it pure?” 

In spite of this, in spite of my admiration of Stilton’s 
intellect, and my yet unshaken faith in Spiritualism, 1 
was conscious that the harmony of the circle was 
becoming impaired to me. Was I falling behind in 
spiritual progress? Was I too weak to be the medium 
for the promised revelations? I threw myself again 
and again into the trance, with a recklessness of soul 
which fitted me to receive any, even the darkest 
impressions, to catch and proclaim every guilty whis. 
per of the senses, and, while under the influence of the 
excitement, to exult in the age of license which 1 
believed to be at band. But darker, stronger grew the 
terror which lurked behind. this spiritual carnival. 
A. more tremendous power than that which I now 
recognized as coming from Stilton’s brain was present, 
and I saw myself whirling nearer and nearer to its 
grasp. I felt, by a sort of blind instinct, too vague to 
be expressed, that some demoniac agency had thrust 
itself into the manifestations, perhaps had been 
mingled with them from the outset, 

For two or three months, my life was the strangest 
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mixture of happiness and misery. I walked about 
with the sense of some crisis hanging over me. My 
“ possessions” became fiercer and wilder, and the 
reaction so much more exhausting that I fell into the 
habit of restoring myself by means of the bottle of 
brandy which Mr. Stilton took care should be on 
hand, in case of a visit from Joe Manton. Miss 
Fetters, strange to say, was not in the least affected 
by the powerful draughts she imbibed. But, at the 
same time, my waking life was growing brighter and 
brighter under the power of a new and delicious 
experience. My nature is eminently social, and I had 
not been able—indeed, I did not desire—wholly to 
withdraw myself from intercourse with non-believers. 
There was too much in society that was congenial to 
me to be given-up. My instinctive dislike to Miss 
Abby Fetters, and my compassionate regard for Mrs. 
Stilton’s weakness, only served to render the company 
of intelligent, cultivated women more attractive to me. 
Among those whom I met most frequently was Miss 
Agnes Honeywood, a calm, unobtrusive girl, the 
characteristic of whose face was sweetness rather than 
beauty, while the first feeling she inspired was respect 
rather than admiration, She had just that amount 
of self-possession which conceals without conquering 
the sweet timidity of woman. Her voice was low, yet 
clear; and her mild eyes, I found, were capable, on 
occasion, of both flashing and melting. Why describe 
her? I loved her before I knew it; but, with ‘the 
consciousness of my love, that clairvoyant sense on 
which I had learned to depend failed for the first time. 
Did she love me? When I sought to answer the 
question in her presence, all was confusion within. 
This was not the only new influence which entered 
into and increased the tumult of my mind, The other 
half of my two-sided nature—the cool, reflective, 
investigating faculty—had been gradually ripening, 
and the questions which it now began to present 
seriously disturbed the complacency of my theories. 
I saw that I had accepted many things on very 
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unsatisfactory evidence; but, on the other hand, there 
was much for which I could find no other explanation. 
Let me be frank, and say, that I do not now pretend 
to explain all the phenomena of Spiritualism. This, 
‘however, I determined to do: to ascertain, if possible, 
whether the influences which governed me in the 
' trance state came from the persons around, from the 
exercise of some independent faculty of my own mind, 
or really and truly from the spirits of the dead. Mr. 
Stilton appeared to notice that some internal conflict 
was going on; but he said nothing in regard to it, 
and, as events proved, he entirely miscalculated its 
character, $ 
I said to myself, “If this chaos continues, it will 
drive me mad, Let me have one bit'of solid earth 
beneath my feet, and I can stand until it subsides. 
Let me throw over the best bower of the heart, since 
all the anchors of the mind are dragging!” I sum- 
moned resolution, I made that desperate venture 
which no true man makes without a pang of forced 
courage; but, thank God! I did not make it in vain. 
Agnes loved me; and in the deep, quiet bliss which 
this knowledge gave I felt the promise of deliverance. 
She knew and lamented my connection with the 
Spiritualists; but, perceiving my mental condition 
from the few intimations which I dared to give her, 
discreetly held her peace. But I could read the 
anxious expression of that gentle face none the less. 
My first endeavour to solve the new questions was 
to check the abandon of the trance condition, and 
interfuse it with more of sober consciousness. It was 
a difficult task; and nothing but the circumstance that 
my consciousness had never been entirely lost enabled 
me to make any progress. I finally succeeded, as I 
„imagined (certainty is impossible), in separating the 
different influences which impressed’ me—perceiving 
where one terminated and the other commenced, or 
where two met and my mind vibrated from one to the 
other until the stronger prevailed, or where a thought 
which seemed to originate in my own brain took the 
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lead and swept away with me like the mad rush of a 
prairie colt. When out of .the trance, I noticed 
attentively the expressions made use of by Mr. Stilton 
and the other members of the circle, and was surprised 
to find how many of them I had reproduced. But 
might they not, in the first place, have been derived 
from me? And what was the vague, dark Presence 
which still overshadowed me at such times? What 
was that Power which I had tempted—which we 
were all tempting, every time we met—and which 
continually drew nearer and became more threatening? 
I knew not; and I know not. I would rather not 
speak or think of it any more, 

My suspicions with regard to Stilton and Miss 
Fetters were confirmed by a number of circumstances 
which I need not describe. That he should treat his 
wife in harsh, ironical manner, which the poor 
woman felt, but could not understand, did not surprise 
me; but at other times there was a treacherous 
tenderness about him. He would dilate eloquently 
upon the bliss of living in accordance with the 
spiritual harmonies, Among wus, he said, there could 
be no more hatred, or mistrust, or jealousy; nothing 
but love, pure, unselfish, perfect love, “You, my 
dear” (turning to Mrs, Stilton), “belong to a sphere 
which is included within my own, and share in my 
harmonies and affinities; yet the soul-matter which 
adheres to you is of a different texture from mine. 
Yours has also its independent affinities: I see and 
respect thom: and even though they might lead our 
bodies—our outward,. material lives—away from one 
another, we should still be true to that glorious light 
of love which permeates all soul-matter.” 

“Oh, Abijah!” cried Mrs, Stilton, really distressed, 
“ how can you say such a thing of me? You know I 
can never adhere to anybody else but you!” 

Stilton would then call in my aid to explain his 
meaning, asserting that I had a faculty of reaching 
his wife’s intellect, which he did not himself possess. 
Feeling a certain sympathy for her painful confusion 
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of mind, I did my best to give his words an interpre- 


tation which soothed her fears. Then she begged his’ 


pardon, taking all the blame to her own stupidity, and 
received his grudged, unwilling kiss with a restored 
happiness which pained me to the heart. 

I had a growing presentiment of some approaching 
catastrophe. I felt, distinctly, the presence of un- 
hallowed passions in our circle; and my steadfast love 
for Agnes, borne thither in my bosom, seemed like n 
pure white dove in a cage of unclean birds. Stilton 
held me from him by the superior strength of his 
intellect. I began to mistrust, even to hate him, 
while I was still subject to his power, and unable to 
acquaint him with the change in my feelings. Miss 
Fetters was so repulsive that I never spoke to her 
when it could be avoided. I had tolerated her, 
heretofore, for the sake of her spiritual gift; but now, 


when I began to doubt the authenticity of that gift, . 


her hungry eyes, her thin lips, her fiat breast, and 
cold, dry hands, excited in me a sensation of absolute 
abhorrence. 

The doctrine of Affinities had some time before 
been adopted by the circle, as a part of the Spiritual 
Truth. Other circles, with which we were in com- 
munication, had also received the same revelation; 
and the ground upon which it was based, in -fact, 
rendered its acceptance easy. Even I, shielded as I 
was by the protecting arms of n pure love, sought in 
vain for arguments to refute a doctrine, the practical 
operations of which I saw might be so dangerous. 
The soul had a right to seek its kindred soul: that I 
could not deny. Having found, they belonged to each 
other. Love is the only Jaw which those who love 
' are bound to obey. 1 shall not repeat all the sophistry 
whereby these positions were strengthened. The 
doctrine soon blossomed and bore fruit, the nature of 
which left no doubt as to the character of the tree. 

The catastrophe came sooner than I had anticipated, 
and partly through my own instrumentality; though, 
in any case, it must finally have come. We were met 
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together at the house of one of the most zealous and 
fanatical believers. There were but eight persons 
present: the host and his wife (an equally zealous 
proselyte), a middle-aged bachelor neighbour, Mr. 
and Mrs, Stilton, Miss Fetters, and her father, and 
myself, It was a still, cloudy, sultry evening, after 
one of those dull, oppressive days when all the bad 
blood in a man seems to be uppermost in his veins. 
The manifestations upon the table, with which we 
commenced, were unusually rapid and lively, “I am 
convinced,” said Mr. Stilton, “that we shall receive 
important revelations to-night. My own mind pos- 
sesses a clearness and quickness, which, I have 
noticed, always precede the visit of a superior spirit. 
Let us be passive and receptive, my friends. We are 
but instruments in the hands of loftier intelligences, 
and only through our obedience can this second advent 
of truth be fulfilled.” 

He looked at. me with that expression which I so 
well knew, as the signal for a surrender of my will. 
I had come rather unwillingly, for I was getting 
heartily tired of the business, and longed to shake off 
my habit of (spiritual) intoxication, which no longer 
possessed any attraction since I had been allowed to 
visit Agnes as an accepted lover. In fact, I continued 
to hold my place in the circle principally. for the 
sake of satisfying myself with regard to the real 
nature and causes of the phenomena. On this night, 
something in Mr. Stilton’s face arrested my attention, 
and a rapid inspiration flashed through my mind, 
“ Suppose,” I thought, “ 1 allow the usual effect to be 
produced, yet reverse the character of its operation? 
I am convinced that he has been directing the current 
of my thought according to his will; let me now 
render myself so thoroughly passive, that my mind, 
like a mirror, shall reflect what passes through his, 
retaining nothing of my own except the simple con- 
sciousness of what I am doing.” Perhaps this was 
exactly what he desired. He sat, bending forward a 
little over the table, his square jaws firmly set, his 
eyes: hidden beneath their heavy brows, aud every 
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long, wiry hair on his head in its proper place. 1 
fixed.my eyes upon him, threw my mind into a state 
of perfect receptivity, and waited. 

It was not long before I felt his approach. Shadow 
after shadow flitted across the still mirror of my 
inward sense. Whether the thoughts took words in 
his brain or in mine—whether I first caught his 
disjointed musings, and, by their utterance reacting 
upon him, gave system- and development to his 
thoughts—I cannot tell. But this I know: what I 
said came wholly from him, not from the slandered 
spirits of the dead, not from the vagaries of my own 
imagination, but from him. “Listen to mel” I said. 
“In the flesh I was a martyr to the Truth, and I am 
permitted to communicate only with those whom the 
Truth has made free. You are the heralds of the 
great day. You have climbed from sphere to 
sphere, until now you stand near the fountains of 
light. But it is not enough that you see: your lives 
must reflect the light. The inward vision is for you, 
but the outward manifestation thereof is for the souls 
of others. Fulfil the harmonies in the flesh. Be the 
living music, not the silent instruments.” 

. There was more, much more of this—a plenitude of 
- eloquent sound, which seems to embody sublime ideas, 
but which, carefully examined, contains no more pal- 
pable substance than sea-froth. If the reader will 
take the trouble to read an “Epic of the Starry 
Heavens,” the production of a Spiritual Medium, he 
will find several hundred pages of the same character. 
But, by degrees, the revelation descended to details, 
and assumed a personal application, ‘In you, in all 
of you, the spiritual harmonies are still violated,” was 
the conclusion. “ You, Abijah Stilton, who are chosen 
to hold up the light of truth to the world, require that 
a transparent soul, capable of transmitting that light 
to you, should be allied to yours. She who is called 
your wife is a clouded lens: she can receive the light 
only through John , who is her true spiritual 
husband, as Abby Fetters is your true spiritual wife!” | 

I was here conscious of a sudden cessation of the .: 
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influence which forced me to speak, and stopped. 
The members of the circle opposite to me—the host, 
his wife, neighbour, and old Mr, Fetters—were silent, 
but their faces exhibited more satisfaction than 
astonishment.: My eye fell upon Mrs. Stilton. Her 
face was pale, her eyes widely opened, and her lips 
dropped apart, with a stunned, bewildered expression. 
It was the blank face of a woman walking in her 
sleep. These observations were accomplished in an 
instant; for Miss Fetters, suddenly possessed with the 
spirit of Black Hawk, sprang upon her feet. “Ugh! 
ugh!” she exclaimed, in a deep, harsh voice, “* where’s 
the pale-face? Black Hawk, he like him—he love 
him much!”—and therewith threw her arms around 
‘Stilton, fairly lifting him off his feet. ‘ Ugh! fire- 
water for Black Hawk!—big Injun drink!”—and she 
tossed off a tumbler of brandy. By this time 1 had 
wholly recovered my consciousness, but remained 
silent, stupefied by the extraordinary scene. 

Presently Miss Fetters became more quiet, and the 
possession left her, “ My friends,” said Stilton, in his 
cold, unmoved voice, “I feel that the spirit has spoken 
_ truly. We must obey our spiritual affinities, or our 
great and glorious mission will be unfulfilled. Let us 
rather rejoice that we have been selected as tho 
instruments to do this work. Come to me, Abby; 
and you, Rachel, remember that our harmony is not 
disturbed, but only made more complete.” 

“ Abijah!” exclaimed Mrs. Stilton, with a pitiful ` 
cry, while the tears burst hot and fast from her eyes; 
“ dear husband, what does this mean? Oh, don't tell 
me that I’m to be cast off! You promised to love me 
and care for me, Abijah! I’m not bright, I know, 
but Vil try to understand you; indeed I will! Oh, 
don't be so cruel!—don’t” And the poor creature’s 
voice completely gave way. k 

She dropped on the floor at his feet, and lay there, 
sobbing piteously, ; 

“ Rachel, Rachel,” said he—and his faco was not 
quite so calm as his voice—‘ don’t be rebellious. We 
are governed by a higher Power. This is all for our 
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own good, and for the good of the world. Besides; 
ours was not a perfect affinity. You will be mucl 
happier with John, as he harmonizes » 

` I could endure it no longer. Indignation, pity, 
the full energy of my will, possessed me. . He lost his 
power over me then, and for ever, 

“What!” I exclaimed, “you, blasphemer, beast that 

you are, you dare to dispose of your honest wife in 
this infamous way, that you may be free to indulge 
your own vile appetites?—you, who have outraged 
the dead and the living alike, by making me utter 
your forgeries? Take her back, and let this disgrace- 
ful scene end! ‘Take her back, or I will give youa 
brand that shall last to the end of your days!” 
. He turned deadly pale, and trembled, I knew that 
he made a desperate effort to bring me under the 
control of his will, and laughed mockingly as I saw 
his knit brow and the’swollen veins in his temples. 
As for the others, they seemed paralyzed by the 
suddenness and fierceness of my attack. He wavered 
but for an instant, however, and his self-possession 
returned, 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, “it is the Spirit of Evil that 
speaks in him! The Devil himself has risen to destroy 
our glorious fabric! Help me, friends! help me to 
bind him, and to silence his infernal voice, before he 
drives the pure spirits from our midst!” 

With that he advanced a step towards me, and 
raised a hand to seize my arm, while the others 
followed behind. But was too quick for him. Weak 
as I was, in comparison, rage gave me strength, and 
a blow, delivered with the rapidity of lightning, just 


under the chin, laid him senseless on the floor. Mrs. 


Stilton screamed and throw herself over him. The 
rest of the company remained as if stupefied. The 
storm which had been gathering all the evening at 
the same instant broke over the house in simultaneous 
thunder and rain. 

I stepped suddenly to the door, opened it, and drew 
8 long, deep breath of relief, as I found myself alone 
in the darkness. ‘ Now,” said I, “I have done tam- 
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pering with God's best gift; 1 will be satisfied with 
the natural sunshine which -beams from His Word 
and from His works. I have learned wisdom at the 
expense of shame!” I exulted in my new freedom, 
in my restored purity of soul; and the wind, that 
swept down the dark, lonely street, seemed to exult 
with me. The rains beat upon me, but I heeded 
them not; nay, I turned aside from the homeward 
path, in order to pass by the house where Agnes 
lived. Her window was dark, and I knew she was 
sleeping, lulled by the storm; but I stood a moment 
below, in the rain, and said aloud, softly, 

“ Now, Agnes, 1 belong wholly to you! Pray to 
God for me, darling, that I may never lose the true 
light I have found at last!” 

My healing, though complete in the end, was not 
instantaneous. ‘The habit of the trance, I found, had 
really impaired the action of my will. I experienced 
a periodic tendency to return to it, which I have been 
able to overcome only by the most vigorous efforts. 
I found it prudent, indeed, to banish from my 
mind, as far as was possible, all subjects, all memories, 
connected with Spiritualism. In this work I was 
aided by Agnes, who now possessed my entire con- 
fidence, and who willingly took upon herself the 
guidance of my mind at those seasons when my own 
governing faculties flagged. Gradually my mental 
health returned, and I am now beyond all danger of 
ever again being led into such fatal dissipations. ‘The 
writing of this narrative, in fact, has been a test of 
my ability to overlook and describe my experience 
without being touched by its past delusions. If some 
portions of it should not be wholly intelligible to the 
teader, the defect lies in the very nature of the 
subject. 

It will be noticed that I have given but a partial 
explanation of the spiritual phenomena. Of the 
genuineness of the physical manifestations I am fully 
convinced, and I can account for them only by the 
supposition of some subtile agency whereby the human 
will operates upon inert matter, Clairvoyance is a 
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sufficient explanation of the utterances of the Me- 
diums; at least of those which I have heard; but 
there is, as I have said before, something in the back- 
ground, which I feel too indistinctly to describe, yet 
which I know to be Evil, I do not wonder at, though 
I lament, the prevalence of the belief in Spiritualism. 
In a few individual cases it may have been productive 
of good, but its general tendency is evil. ‘here are 
probably but few Stiltons among: its apostles, few Miss 
Fetterses among its Mediums; but the condition 
which accompanies the trance, as I have shown, 
inevitably removes the wholesome check which holds 
our baser passions in subjection. The Medium is at 
the mercy of any evil will, and the impressions re- 
ceived from a corrupt mind are always liable to be 
accepted by innocent believers as revelations from the 
spirits of the holy dead. T shall shock many honest 
souls by this confession, but I hope and believe, that 
it may awaken and enlighten others, Its publication 
is necessary, as an expiation for some of the evil 
which has been done through my own instrumentality. 

I learned, two days afterwards, that Stilton (who 
was not seriously damaged by my blow) had gone to 
New York, taking Miss Fetters with him. Her 
ignorant, weak-minded father was entirely satisfied 
with the proceeding, Mrs. Stilton, helpless and 
heart-broken, remained at the house where our circle 
had met, with her only child, a boy of three years of 
age, who, fortunately, inherited her weakness rather 
than his father’s power. Agnes, on learning this, 
‘insisted on having her removed from associations; 
which were at once unhappy and dangerous. We: 
went together to see her, and, after much persuasion, | 
and many painful scenes which I shall not recapitu-| 
late, succeeded in sending her to her father, a farmer 
in Connecticut, She still remains there, hoping for! 
the day when her guilty husband shall return and be; 
instantly forgiven. | 

_My task is ended: may it not have been aaa 


in vain! 
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‘Twill muost a-vrighteu en to ze 
How much thick jockey kaows u’ we, 

An what's athin our wouscoat, 

But what in he T most a mires, 

He's just the zõame for ever, 

Mo never zits in noo yarm-chairs, 
never gies werelf noo hirs, 

Far all he be a' clever. 


Ho well and mid er long 


As now an than write owe a tong, 

‘0 gie us, as we goo al 

Eit o prat sede y 

Then here's a bealth, and drew times dree, 
‘To our good Zov'reiga Lealy ; 

1 hope she'll bide $’ loug as 

Then change her eathly crowud for be 
As pevermuore won't vadey. 


Tug Gess aso Jors or Bauru, 


Vive gems of earth are far between, 
The joys of earth are few, 

But gems and joys are both, I ween, 
More since 40 new, 


ie ipang pera coll 
bright proved gohl, 

L Jewels now o dey zed 
pen eect PA 
Pes vonid Mes comes tá Yayo sols eight 
youth axe, 

‘Then woall Ubeit powers ne'er slate 
‘The ignorant aud sage. 

U Wisdom! deep all sight 
Lider on J 
n w 

[ove or AN, 
‘The gems of earth ave far between, 
The joys of earth are fow, 
Mull I the gems, for our, have seen, 
‘The joys have tasted ton. 


youd, 
T sought its alv'ry sound, 

But e'er I reach’d the cottage door, 
The sweet low words of ' 


1 gar'd a glorious view 
podes mak 0c toa col EUA 

A tittle child was kuarling there, 
bonde ber little ost; 


Ur they + 
The juys of earth frum heaven flow, 
Ur else are barrenness, loss. 


to 


LITERARY ARTICLES. 


SPIRITUALISM.* 


Whilst Mr. Carpenter is expounding at the 
Whittington Club the cutivaale of the belief and 
* believers,” as he terms William Howitt and some 
others, a party who in America had become the wil- 
ling dupe of tho ist imposture comes forward 
to e wat he knows about the hallucinations in a 
narrative, not the most highly moral perhaps that 
could be, but by no means uninsteuctive. Thoroughly 
imbued at one time with the belief himself, the writer 
span to have been unable altogether to sluke it 

; and yet to have felt su much disgust at the 
abuses to which it is capable of loading, ae to adopt 
the resolve of exposing them, 

Dewomattetxo TEXDENCT OP SPIRITOALIEM. 

“I do not wonder at,” mys de, “though I lamant, the 
prevalence of the bebef in spiritualism, Tn a few iadividua! 
cases it may have been productire of gowl, but its general 
temlency is evil, There are proimbiy bmt few Stiltoust 
mong ste a y, few Miss Pettorses? among ite melns ; 
but the ton which acoompames the tramos, ae | have 
shown, menvtably removes the wholewwne check which boble 
our baser passive im subjection, The median ix at the 
mercy of any evil will, and the impressions recrival from a 
corrupt wind are always Halle to be sco hy inmocent 
believers as revelations froma the apirita of m ee 1 
shall shock many honest souls by this confession, but 1 
sud believe that it may awaken and enlighten others. fte 
publication is necessary as au expiativn for some of the evil 
which has been dowo through my own instrumentality.” 


© The Confessions of a Modine, lemlous H. J, 
‘Tresidder, Avo Maria Lane. > 5 
+ Characters meutioued in the ovurse of his uarrative, 


The best appreciation of the progress in this 
of delusion will, however, be afforded by a 
jew extracts :— 
Ourors or tae Derikr. 

My education was neither general nor thorough; leuce 

I groped darkiy with the psycholugital questions which 
were presented Ls ima Tormented by Unser dinate which at 
sowe perwa of life assail the soul of every thinking man, 1 
was ready to grasp at any solution slick offered, without 
very carefully testing its character, 1 eagerly accepted the 
of Animal Maguetum, which, ws lar ae it went, was 

malin’ ry; bat it ouly Musivaiod tie powers aud suda 
of the soul in ite present state of existence, IE tinea wo lizbt 
upon that future whiel | was ust willug to take upou faith 
alone, Though scusible to mesmerie iufuencos, I was nat 
willing that my itual mature should be the metroment of 
anothers will—that a bmnan being libe mysel! should 
become posswswl of all my murcia aud suctitus, lowing 
the keys of erery pasion with his unkallawel fingers, Tu 
the awl clurvuyance I saw only other aud more 
sutile mauifestations of the power which Í kuew to exist m 
my ora mind. Honor, | won grew weary of 
inquiries which, at best, would Fall shart of salvi 
great and painful deubt—Does the buman soul cyutigme ta 
exist alter ii P That it could take coguizance of things 
heyout the reach of the five senses, | was already amarai 
This, however, might be 4 sitth sense, wo lesa material aud 
perishable in its character than the others, My bras, as yet, 
was too young aud imumatere to follow the thooad of that lofty 
spiritual logic in the light of which such doalte melt away like 
mists of the night. Thus, uneasy because undeveloped, erring 
hecanse I had merer known the necessary cublauce, seeking, 
hat almost despacio of eulightenment, I was a fit subject 
for any spiritual epilemic which seemol to offer we a curo 
for worse maladies, Atthis junction occurred the phenomena 
koown as the “ Rochester Ruockings.”” (My let me 
say, is in a unali town not far from New York.) T shared 
| in tho general interest aroused by the marvellous stories, 
which, being followed by the no less extexordinary display of 


| after the arrival of the Misses Fox in New York, | visited 
them in thoir roves at the Howard House.  Impreseed by 
their quiet, natural deoeumour, the abeace of anything 
savounag of jugglery, aud the pecaliar character of the raps 
and worementa uf the table, I asked my questions aud ap- 
ied my tests, ju a passive, if wot a bebering frame uf mind, 


1 fact, E bad not lung boou seated, before the ngisas became | su; 


some unkuown agency at Norwalk, Commection!, exeted e | dalon, Abelund, and, ofteamst of all, Shettey 
to such a degra that | was half converted ty the mew faith | the teuthe from wy hys 
before E had witwewed any spiritmal niamifestations Seow | 


| 
| 


DORSET COUNTY CHRONICLE AND SOMERSETSHIRE GAZETTE. 


Tho master-spirit was however wanting antil the 
Avvesr or a Paeactiza Mentes. 


"These ineestigations were aut regularly carmel on. Ov- 
casirually the stores af the circle flagzel, sutil it was 
renewed by the visit of some apodle af the vos Patin 
usually scranpaniel by a ‘Preading Moliwa’ Avmoug 
thon whiw orcas eqemally covduosl ty keep alive the 
Maras of syrritual erquirs, was a gentleman wend tala, 
the alitor of a imontlly porieliosl untitled “ Barela- 
trons from the Interior.” Withnwut bene hind! a Motina, 
he was nevertheless thoroughly convert with the varous 


pleownees of Spiritual, avd both si and wrote in 
the dislect which its fullowere Be aa was a man 
profuged hesrnivz. an active intellect, 


of vanel bat wit 
xiving end rerávio: iaprensigue with qual facility, and 
with an unusual eo ahinatan of crocentrativaness and wer 
aatility in his mature, A cortan inspiration was connected 
with his prosuce, fis poremality overtlowel upon aml 
influenced others, * My mind is not suiceutly sulrmarivo,* 
he would sar, * to moive uopresvions froin the syints, but 
my Atinoepleore attracts thun awd mudsarages ileus La spunk.” 
He was a stait, straugly built onan, vsarsa black hav, 
grey eves, Lar zo surmal month, equa wes, ant sbort, tini 
week, Mad bis kair been coppet iinan, le would bava bital 
veiy moch hto a prisefizhter:; but he wore it lowe, penet 
in the mibiles, swi as mwek in expresion as ite stil waves 
wouhi allow. Stilton sua boano the Amtolimge spirit of 
our crcl: His presenos really soemal, as ha sail, W ene 
courage they spirite, Never before had the manifestations 
been so abaidant or so surprinug, Mise Fettors, especially, 
astonishol us Ly the vizour of her pomessions, Nut onl 

Sanson awl Peter the Great, but Liibhe, the pirate, Blac 

Hawk, and Joe Manto, who bal diel the prenons year in 
a fit of delirium tremens, proplieual, strale, swore, and 
smashed things in turn, by means of ber frail little body, As 
Cribb, a motel pagilist of the last century, she Hosred an ine 
cautions a Biring him «black eyo, which he wore 
for a fortuigit aftarwanle, Singalarly eqough, oa) 
were of the oppmite oat Hypatia, Petrarch, E 


y Visitors 
Mase 


i 
Thee iliy sake 
manobenes, without ama tourelves 
sud oes withont gicina cay clue to thor pas 
A practisel stenographer. engazel by Mr. Stilton, pax 
dows wsny of twsa comewwmcsiots As tiwy Were 
spoken, and they wore alterwanis poblishod in the 
* Hevelations” it was also rowarked, tiat, while Miss 
Fetters employel vialout gestures, and souned ta pimes a 
mas strumgtdi, I, wi the cowtrary, sat motionless, 


perh 
Imd and frequent. * Phe spirits like to communicato with | pale, and with listie sgu uf life except in wy vosos, which, 


you,’ saul Mrs. Fish: * you seem to be wearer ty them than 
most paaple.” Iawn 

mother, a Younger brother, aad a consin to whom 1 lal bein 
much attached in boyhoud, and obtained correct answers to 


all wy questions, Tid pot then rewark, what has sane 


vxcurred to me, that thess questions coucerumd things which souls sock to remedy thei tmpertvotions 


though low, was clear amd dramatic in its modalative. 


, la succession, the spirite of my | Stilton explaiued thes difference withuat hesitation, * Mise | 


Abby,’ he sud, * possesses soul-matter of a texture ta which 
the sonlis of thew strong men naturally adbere. In the 
apiritdand the supports fepel each uther, the sudivetual 
wm the unio of 


g 


Hieft 


page drawings, thy scale of tho figures being 
enlarged, and the scene less crowded, 
the characters are much better 
individualised. They illustrate tho hu 
a juvenile party from 3 till 7 (the hours of 
tertainment, not the ages of the guests), and 
fow accompanying pages of Editorial letter- 
show that the coramentator is as well up in juveni 
life as he ix undoubtedly in some parti 
In “A Few Words about Sermons,” another writer 
confesses himself to be suffering from them, and 
describes the grievance alluded to as polig oe 
the clerzy remaining stationary in Grovk aud Latin; 
and certainly thore are practices pointed out which 
aro very susceptible of amendment. Mr, Thackeray 
rsuos, ol course, * The Adventures of Philip.” 
Me is usually accounted a satirist; but wo think 
it is as a moralist he transcends all other writers of 
fiction, and such will be the opinion of nine-tenths 
of the readers of those new of his current 
work, The title of * Dignity" is given to an 
article which treats, however, of that quality merely 
in te Fhtoieal sense, and aa it in, dip or 
tnurdered in literary cowpositions, Another great 
feature comes out moreover in this month's CuraAill, 
and it is the first instalment of the long-talked-of 
novel, * Agues of Sorrento,” which Mra, H. B, 
Stowe has been writing in Italy, simultaneously, it 
appears, with its appearance in the Albratio Monthly 
on the athor sido the water, We hardly know how 
the luly rodnayes these things, but we may remark 
| that her * Pearl of Orr's Laland,” wow publishing 
| weekly in Camelias Family Pauper, is also ans 
nounced for next week in eightoen-peany boarda. 
| Thu prudential plan of making the most of her 
labours, however, dues not detract from their merits; 
far from it; as auy reader of her new tales, onu or 
other, may know. 
i 


| Waifs and Straus, 


Thory is in heaved a divine power the constant omne 


T 


EH 


I knew, and that the answere to tham were distinctly im- opposites ouly i t» be toutl the goost hamiwa of life, | panion of religion aml virtue, It aseista us to support 


pressel ya tay sind at 
‘teste male a very ik 
| meutally selected a fren. 
mornivg, E asked, * Wilt t 
miel communicate with me?” | 
slowly sapped out, on calliag over the alphabet, * Me i 
| feng! L returned home very much puzzled. Precively 
thoes fevtares of the exhibition (let me call it sach) which 
repulse others attracted me The searching daylight, the 
plain, matterof-fact character of the manifestations, t 
absence of all sulewnity aud mystery, impresed me favour- 
wr towards the spiritual theory. If disembaliol I 

, really exist, aud can communicate with Loose ia 

feshi, why shouhl they choose moonlight or dark rates 
yace or y bed-chammbers, for their visitations * What is 
to hinder them from spenking at times and ig pleote where 
the senses of men are fully awake awl alert, rather than 
when they are liable to be the dupes of the imagination * 
In such reflections as these I was the uuconscioas dape of 
my own imagination, while supyormg wyuelf thorgaghly 
¡Mparcial and critical. 


Circles, he tells us, soon began to be formed for 
table-moving, and this was the 
Paoourss op Tus Ixparcarios. 
“A few evenings after this we met again. 
were ios meredulone 
| dentally, their places were fillel by persuns whose 


wprestion upon me. Ia 
wT had met in the tram that 


| 


Those «ho 
to Int absent wile, aoci- | [rae pets 


light ly u; my left, We stood around a circular | 
| tngo table. a ma a A | 
mundo gradual! la 


pectaney. 
ine that I felt, 

|a stream of hgbt—if mera 

oe ng de ho dw phat eet A an electric enrrent, 
| pating from t iss Fetters thrvugh my owu into 
f the talie. Premtly the gra wouden saata Nagan to conve 
| —stoppet—moved again—=turmal in a circle, we 
| without changuag the 

began to rock from to ande, with increasing violence. 
| Some of the circle wore thrown off by the movements, 

others with row ther hands in affnght; and but foar, among 


| whom were Mise Fetters and mysel, retained their buki. | 


| My vatward cuusciuusnes appeared to be sueewhat be 
nambsi, as if by some prevent fascination or sppreaching 
trance; but I retanel curiosity enough to look at tay onn- 
panion. Her ejes, sparkling with a strange, steady light, 
were furl npon the Lable; her breath came quick sbar, 
ated ber cheek bel kat every trace of colour. Ai as 
if by pie geome in she romovel her hamis; $ ded the 
swe, the table stopped, She threw herseli inte a seat, 
as if exhausted; yet, daria the whole tune, mit a arascte of 
the band whack fay waw mive bel stirred. Ñ solmnnly 
declare that my own hamle had been eyaally passer, yet 1 
experienced the same feeling of fatigue—wot muscular 
fatigue, but a seuse of drotas, as if every drop of nervous 
eueray bed bee vudleuly taken from me, Further experi 
menta the same evening shuwol that we ten, ether toge 
ther or alone, were able to proline the same pheminens 
withoot the assistance of the others present, We lel not 
saccee!, however, in ubtanmge Any suswora te mar nestis, 
mor were auy ul us hupiessal by the ules that the spirite of 
Vie deal were atoung ne. In fact, thoe table 09m would 
not, of thetasclves, euzzos! the idea of a spiritual manifesta 
tion, "The table is tewiteled,” said Thompem, a hant- 
haniai young fellow, without a particle of rasaginativn ; 
awl this was really the fi «t presen of all: some snk nown 
Foron, latent m the deal naatter, had been allel ste acter 
Shall, thes palaun was so stranga, ee imeredile, teat 
the ageuey of supernatural intelligens Grally presented 
itself to my anim as the rra diet sort, Et wae not hoz 
bette we oblate tappinga, and wee ied te repeat ail 
RO vrat te the 
Fua homily, The «pirrtot our doceteet relatives aid fronde 
ammamni tHremmehies, ol granally gate a orto æ omot 
of tbeir earthly livin. | itist coolers, lvwever, Maat, «lien 
ever we attempted to po y mta the future, we aa ll y reonvedt 
answers at ainbygaoas a tose of Che Lirecian orache, ur 
predictions which tailed tu be realisal. Violent kuocks or 
uther uatuly dewoustratroas would sometimes iuterrayt au 
intelligent on avication which promised ns sowe hight on 
the other life. These, we were told, were oocanoned hy evil 
or mischierous spirits, whose delight it was to create dis- 
turbance. They uerer occurred, | now munuter, exo yt 
wheu Miss Fetters was present. At the tune. we ware 199 
wuch absorbod iu yur researches to notice the fact. 


ts devotos, Une devel pod spirits ate altrarte h. 
At length we may addace a sunple of 
As Avrascnn Skaswe. 


# Our secret circh had not hell many socias bofre a 
remarkable change tuck place ia the character of the revela» 
tions, Mr. Stilton cessed to report thein for his paper, 
* We are on the threshold, at last,” sant he ‘The secrete of 


he | the ages lie beyoud. The hawde of spirite aro now hiting 


the vesi, fold by fold, Let us wot be startled by what we 
lisar : let us show that our eyes cau baar the fight, tat we 
wumpetent to rewire the wink of the highor spleres, 
live nomweding to it” Mine Pastors wax tura thas ever 
the spint of doe Manton, whose allowance of 
cut off too satdenly by his desti, ho war 


f 


all the way bere for nothin’ I'l kwack Ecssmme all do 
thuader, 11 you go for Lo turn mw put des, ami fet him omar 
in.” eye oar a pega o or her, a tuber 
half fall of brandy, winch she xuld down at a siglo 
tur 


The results may 
with Miss Abby Fetters, leaving desulate a meek, 
amiable, simple-hvartel wife, whom he cuully 

igued, on the score uf spiritual ailinily, to the 


| narrator; bot the latter, as we gather, was saved, by 


| 


follawing, 4 
jan of vur haule—aod feally | having fowed a truer love iu an wospititual quarter. 


THE MAY MAGAZINES. 


Blarkwwd, St. dames, Temple 
Cornhill are to haud—the former with a slashin 
leader on the Budget. The two tales substitui 
samehow lor “Nurman Sinclair,” who is aot forth- 


“The Euthanasia of the Ottoman Empire. 
life of Pitt is ahnost a complete epitome of Lord 
Stanhope's Biograply.—St, Jumess changes its, 
lorus in quo without much variation in its spirit, or | 
contenta; although there are symptoms of sobering 
down to a lower ambition, aud, instemt of crack 
writers like Miss Muluch, we have Miss Adelaide | 
Procter and Mr. Stambish Grady. Still there romain, | 
in science Professor Ansted and Kobert Hunt; | 
Dr. Doran aml Thomas papiy in archwalogy; and 
in general literature, Mrs, Hall, who is în herself a 
host. She continues her Eye * Can wrong ve 
right 2" and gives ler promised fairy * Story for the | 
pink ot the household,"—Mr, Sala, in Trmple 
Bar, vs expert in “Che Seven Sons of Mamon.” 
"The heart of the mystery of getting in postage stanj» 
through adverticenunts ty pretty well plucked unt. | 
A tolerable article ia hacked oat of the hackneyed 
theme of old Bishop Corbott's joviality, * Mruad 
awake” is evidoutly the dey droum ul a literary | 
artist retracing his career, “ The real aud conven- 
tional nigger” introduces capital sketches of the 
Ethiopian sereaader tribe frum the Old Folks and 
Buckley's, up to Christy's Minstrels, There is a | 
beautitul article on “cloads,” more æsthetical than 
ical. The lighter articles, such as" John's 
Wile,” may be descrived as of stirring domestic (and 


| The offices may be 


¿de now living at 


ime. The result of oue of my | You, Jolin, wove upon another planu: Llera what ia you | fife, embarks with 114 Lo show us the haven in times of 


| tempest, equatly kind and ready to succour celebrated 

| travellers and unknown Although ita light 
is concealed, ita glance penetrates the future. Sometimes 
it holds budding flowers im ite hand; sometimes a cup 
full of sweet cordial, Nothing is equal to the charm of 
ite vole, the grace of its swile; the nearer we advance 
towards the tomb, the more it shows ite yy oe 
brilliance to mortals relying on ite cousolation, “ Faith” 
and “Charity” call it * Sister,” and ite name ie * Hope !* 
—(Translatel from the Pronch,)—Pauis, Weymouth, 
April 25, 1861. 

Owa Samliy, a clergyman, very short in stature, 
wae lavited the pastor of a church in a certain 
village to All his t forthe day, The invitation was 

y morning saw Mr. — in the 


see me, and again a little while and ye shall mot eo 
y blo Arg e his text 
see * pre from his hearers! 
ly imagined than described. 
The following is an exact copy of a will (with the 


oi of the 1 
Bar, an odas the munes), made loss than three years ago 


— 1858 Joly ly I G — J— dow right wy own 


| Will— All the whiek Stock and ded stock farming stock 


—— J jost ae it stands, 
to myself la 


J— It juner hunda | kav to four neva bes of J — 
A — oml two of J — S — that is to T— 
i— d — y — od C BS w— 


5 — to be delt amouget them Lo gut every wou 
mew wac with ity Vik Chen sil oder Sls at 
aod Sisters 


wick was my Kihot Brother 
amongst then share and shar slik as far as it gow that 
is tomy E-— J—— J-— J —— M—— B—— amb 
K== == ant T--— T—— J —— But you mut 
tak potins that the Capatal thet is in Master G——"s 
hats ant dl —— bie hands and S—— S — hands 
barbour «os half belouge to my Brother John J—— 
and the Captil that is ia the Swin Hank belongs Lo my- 
elf. Awl Thee EJ and J—— J—— my Brothers 
Excotres And er} pnb this by my own hands P—— 
A Witness TL WAS." 

May! come. Joyous month, telling 
ot thy peshe af emr, V a phiasant radio y 
fooling tet the Mag liag merla are once more green, 
tee atre mbeta” Leakting dalle eattly ont the ear, the biride 
are come feck, aud earth w again in all ber watural 
beanty, Hat, to sorrowmg hearts, what is Muy? The 
sunshine sad tens thom, the birds’ ghd songs are weart- 
somo, wet the morwar of the trees no bahn to 
them; they are thinking of the past Mayday», when 
love and bope made May a May indeed, Wrapt ap in 
their present sorrow, the bewaty of the earth is unheeded, 
pp re brightuess wed the froshnew of the glorious 

yy la passed over unenjoyed ; for tim t 

Mil their miads,—thonghts ot bow happy hey nae 


LEGE oia kak gut aq dul af haw iaa Cork wares 


To be published immediately, price 3d, each. 


THEOLOGICAL TRACTS for the TIMES, 


This serios of tracts is designod to exhibit the scrip- 
tural fonndation for the doctrines of onr orthodox 
Christianity. The first seven numbers will have 
special reference to the subjects treated upon. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


No. 1 will be ready the Ist week in April. 


THE SPIRITUALISTS AT HOME. 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, prico 4d. two copies. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A MEDIUM, 


INFIDELITY AND SCEPTICISM. 
Foolscap Rvo, price 4d, 
THE SPURIOUS ETHICS of SCEPTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. JAMES CLARK. 


"This little pamphlet of S2 pages contains more philosophic, 
ro thought than many a large volume."—TZie Light- 
use 


Now ready, 18mo, neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 


UNCHANGING LOVE;; or, The Preserva- 
tion and Final Perseverance of Believers in Christ 
Jesus, Ry Rev. W, O'NEILL. 

“It is full of Gospel truth, fall of fervour, full of love. 
think if it is only read it may do as much or even more 
aes the * Faithful Promiser,' of Mr. Macduff."—Brilish Eran- 
geliat. 


Just published, Second Thousand, price 2z. 6d. 


st free. 

THE FUGITIVE of the CEVENNES 
MOUNTAINS. By the Author of “ Three Months 
under the Snow.” 

“We have much pleasure in calling the attention of our 
reulcrs to this tale, The story is well told, and the incidenta, 
without being improbable, hare enongh of interest and ex- 
citement fo sustain the reader's attention to the close of the 
narrative.”"—Bible Clats Magazine, 

SreciaL Issun.—In order to place this Story 
within the reach of all youthful readers, the pub- 
lisher has determined to issue it in 12 weekly 2d. 
Numbers, every 3rd one to be illustrated with a 
splendid Engraving, 


Now ready, feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. Od. 


We 


AGNES LOWTHER; or, Life's Struggle | 


and Victory. By JoscELINE GRAY. 


“It is really well written, and codtaina sound religions 
principles.—"“dthexeuns, . 

“In all that relates to the struggle of Agnes Lewther for 
life and liberty, we cannot praise it too highly, as we think 
there are many like her who are burdened with a sense of 
weariness and unrest."—Chrrck of England Sunday School 
Magazine. 


With Frontispiece, price 2s. Gd., post free, 


MISTS and SHADOWS. By GEORGE F. 

SARGENT. 

“When we tell our readers that the author of this little 
book is also the author of the “ Adventures of a Pocket-Bible,”” 
which excited so much attention in the ‘ Lemsnure Hour,’ and 
still more when republished separately, they will rendily 
believe that this is not only of an exceedmgly interesting 
nature, bot also is intended, in a quiet, unobtrusive nubnetr, 
to inculeate lessons of the highest importance "—Byod seller 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, iNustrated by W. Diekrs and 
H. AxļxgLAY, handsomely bound in cloth, price Js, Gd, 


THE MARSDENS; or, Struggles in Life. 


By G. E. Sanaent, Esq., Author of “ The Story 

ot the Pocket Bible.” “The Spencers,” Lo,, Kc. 

“This ia a hook of the heart and a book of life Few 
volumes of the same magnitude present so muh of warning 
and of pathos, so much deserving the attention of young men 
No volume has appeared for many a das that is more clcus 
lated to move and melt, to improve and invigorate.” — British 
Standard, 


The Fifth Thousand, just published, saper royal, 
32mo, in limp cloth, price ls, 
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of the book. sonders i doubly necessary lo rocond au indignant pro- 


Our New Rector ; or, the Vi of Porton, Edited by Cuthbert 
sito, “Int me Me Vetdant Sea. Loudon: rs, Otley, 
and In the absence of an denial of the pepatation, we 

alrays consider varsel ven janti fin ron that the acknowledge. 
ment of the ag yy a novel is equivalent to a tacit confession of 


lation api ve just issued is indifferen but fair) 
rot gie mo Nor as meer to com os i as decency wal 
allow. "an is qa by engravings which are obviously of French 


Fac Authorised Report of the re al Ragged Schools, held at 
Birmingham, Janucry ae 150 . 
promoters of Ragged Seles, feeling not unnaturally somewhat 
ed that, in spite of their numerous representations, the Com- 
» | mittee of Council of Education could not be induced to > extend any 
pecuniary support to the admirable institutions whose interests they 
are ansious to advaner, beld a conference at Birmingham, at the com- 
mencement of the present year, in order to take their grievance into 
consideration, and to discuss the best and most remedy. 
The pamphlet before us coutains a detailed seen’ took place 
on that occasion, including a report of t , the 
most important of which were delivered by Sir Joh (the 
Chairman), the Recorder of Birmingham, and Dr. G Site 
The Handbook of Letter. Writing, Loudon and New York: Cassell, 
Petter, and Galjan—The isrity of pila Tendo y thas tho 


repre: 
ay its tod cairo 
, of hi ban a lit a pineal 
ight have writtea by Miss Yonge herself. The author is 
hetter than his worl, for, though he promises us only one new 
rector, he in fact gives us two, the first being killed off in the 
ce of the over Mo of ma o to give us oe 
Views on we ts o ure wermnent, expressing 
‘he De far distant when all 


occasion, is is, aş far us it a improrement upon any 
other manual of the Kind with obi we ape aogier. A few speci- 
mens of handwriting are given at the end of the yolume, the two first 
of Durham. t A 
meg eÀ the Crimtan + it is uasi-antique style which 
que brent i into enh by Mer Powell, other books of the same eepe ia rom the Spanish of Fernan 

is, we think, a great mistake. The appearance of the q Gat By Lady W a of ‘Of “Clare; or, Slave-Life 
Ene type, with its display of italics and capital letters, is fin Furope.’ 2 vols. London: oa un db Otley, and Co—We are 
in itself, y ina: priate when employed obliged to Lady W al! i of form 


289 a as a vebicio A a ei ih is essent modern in its tone and of the ] 
volumes contain four ie tales al of wh twit ich Lg to e ich of life 


Sed cere ANG ea a tn pe 
is Low is —nt t, wi t ts 
goy q a modern one, being of the 


peech, for instance, is not very brilliant in 


feel be bat k spoori s from the manner in which | in $ t being priated t 

A e noe ar UTE > pine. rops rep ‘2i oe phere y rh pea and two to or Cottage ag For de e pr thy (rit ves E 
Y e —110 5 canno fi . 

A ene hl Jats as s delicate pe Ls gan arsa 


Persian Constitution!” 


are all more or less a the abad in =< denencnente On the whole, we are 
The Amber Witch. London: Tinsley.—Stimulated, we may fairly 


inclined to think l =k of the Cottage are more 

companions thau those of the Pete for the talk of the comer, ook 
presume, by the sucecss of Mr. Wallace's new opera, "Mr. Tinsley has | not particularly brilliant, is not quite so like a d book as that of 
paare a translation of the German aiaee ye of what ho calls, not | their wealthier neighbours. We do not know in what repate Señor 
ncorrectl y, “the most romantic and ip 1 case of witeberaf: Caballero id in bis own country, Pie ia England his rank as a 
pre twill contin be acceptable tu those who are unacquainted | novelist wohl a not, we Í ne, be very 

with the details of this singular history, and who wish for fuller in-| J, The P magi 


pi 23 respecting it than can be denved from the libretto of the 


PT he ret y Jam; By Horace Rushnell, D.D., Author of "The 
New Life,” Ec. Cáristiaa Nertere. By the Same Edinburzh : 
Strahan and Co. Loodon: Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—Some of 
aur readers may not be aware that Dr. Bushnell is an American 
divino, who occupies a prominent position in that school of “rehe 
which” viie denying the sacrificial nature of the Atonement—é. ce 
p! egri tg inayecat for the guilty—still insists 6 

Christ A hs Son of God as an essential point in t Chretien 
doctrine, The first of the volumes now before us, which is a a reprint | a 
of the tenth chapter of the Doctor's treatise on Nature and (he Saper- 

satwral, ix a very able and closely.reasoned argument, drawn frora the | of 
facts of the Gospel narrative, ip at of U of a "ele nature of our 
Lord; and it may bo read with 


and ren va Degnas, By 3. W. lial Manvariug.—The 
object which Dr. Duncanson proposes to attain by means of the first 
of these Iwo volumes is to advocate a conception of the Divine agency 
which is adapted to the present state of our knowledge. The copriu- 

sion at which he arrives js that Providence is expressed by the uniform 
and unalterable action of natural laws, There can be po such thing 
asa restos. or a te occurrence, and to call an pr 


preted and as Phe to cncournge superstition rather than a sense 
A eye gol ie. aad considerable attention to ~ 
rofit by thoee who ay i subject, and be lis Views in a very temperate 
co no putas with its aathor’s opinions on a. Ls Trl second a oer re am as ui end Crt i oly ay p at AS 

sound practical urses, somewhat of the nature | beir aa a r as a antrat Thus, 
a sermons, pr the subject of Christian education. The former work, 
sre: ially, induces us to form a high estimate of Dr. Bushnell’s ' 


The r Confeasi pat of a Medir. Taudon: H.J. Tresidder.—This very 
ciel as very small book —or tract, us it Es mo Tentei be 
—w the le time | some place of abode, and they are secon | y S as i in Henren, pa 
as the classical divinities were placed on Maaa OW eo A 
| aynteen of impersonation is necessarily provisional, 


elie “to him, spiritualism is to = gh. E unperfection ; ane One east Son te oo to the ye 
whwh 1 represent, the necessity for which ts just beginning tu 

rather than pised It is not an imposturc; at least, not in the dawn Rend the world, will, whew pleted, pl co the consum. 
the word, le-rapping and turning are ot | mation of the second coming of Christ on tbe e earth, "The reader will 


perceive that Mr. Hall has arranged everything very much to his 
own satisfaction, 


Tie Proriner of Jurmpredence Determient. Focal oaie, Peiny the drat 
wrie of 1 the Phi 


ul a etarra on Jurtspredroace, of ay Bana Pusit re 
law. Dy the lato Join Avetin yr do of the tuner Temple, Y ad Law, 
Th Danpera and uf Motera Theehgy: comwining ” Sagrestione 
iferi Lo the Y sical Mudest taller Present DUE: uisies™ la rerisel 
ei and oler Diecwireen By Archibald Camptell, Londi Mabuy of 
So vege 
mk hen) Sona Miatorp owd al Frogrem. By C inners. 
it ces « Wy Joby Bruwe, 1D. de, 
Creed fords Seda inrectora for UL. 
Nirteñes ot North Americas with eme Account of Congress emil of the Slavery 
Poy My IL Redd, 
ijardorwwgh; ot, Ilow Dis Sawyer went to Che Shira, 


PAMPULETA | 
Raggel Sohows in relation lo the tiorernment Gruats Jur Educótion. The Asibo- 
— predios oblea io 39 A Forum, dan ameg ZArd, bent. 
™ ae ¿apuros as applied to Atatruet Ideaa ond 
ys 


saying. And PE, hes be Ta e, Wy tule he is in this condition, 
aa va and conscience are wssive, and lis mind helplessly subject ta 


ay tes to whose wil 
E tacreore, i$ is thay * ne impressions received from a 
corrupt pa are always liable to be acue >] uy innocent believers as 


of his cial mstructor, tad feted the company vit some 


_ ey my by broke » wit the mutuals doce a once and for ever ne Ae are Keans re? Te 7 j 
Alkhongh we that the puenomena of spiritu are susce tnd : my 
a simpler explanation than that given by our author. ed IET on a A ara tee O ey (he Lord ihip oF 
doubt that his actual expenences as a medium are sufficiently gro- Uy the Key. Robert Mrace Kennant, 
tesque lo casure a few minutes’ samsement to any one into whose ALMANACK. 
bands his pamphlet ma fall. The Southern Protiecis Almanac ie he Soar a our Send Ost Incorporating the 
y son cant yee LA mee wer Rowseaw. Translated ¿dy Bin New £enlará Algunas and Kelson Directory. 

: c uruer.—No more nai L AA 
fie tak could, wo ahouk Fave though, be porsbly wnicriaken, than IRA pi ada 
Yat of caos Ss rato Mousscan's Confessions popular iu Eng- | tnetvermady aftiiatel on Me. Kenrick a samea made by hin reviewer ln ia 
land. Jt he t to name n book which is more complete ly e © statement which, though 1t requires Mom artnet 
so Pngian us tone and spirit; and Pa charms it sos ony ir tine eee ap à a ts Heare 
sad Turner, however, appear to be of a diferent opinion, The trans. | years, a distinction wot cn gan a thle e 00 Jus us Karpin, 


